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You can be sure... 
that these textbooks provide for ease in teaching, ease 


understanding, and complete coverage of the requirements 
for which they are intended. 
* 


Economics ... 





Understanding Economics 
BAGLEY AND PERDEW 


A brand new text which comes to grips with economics funda- 
mentals and assures understanding by giving the student a 
sense of personal participation in economic life. 


Problems In Democracy . . . 





Problems in American Democracy Second Revision 
PATTERSON, LITTLE, AND BURCH 
A new revision of a well known text. It is a clear and essen- 


tially usable book which aims to show the advantages of the 
American system and reveals that the perpetuation of American 
democracy depends on individual cooperation in solving its 
problems. 


Geography . . . 


Geography of the World 

PACKARD, OVERTON, AND WOOD 
The most popular high-school geography. Provides political, 
social, and economic background for understanding the geo- 
graphic problems of today’s world. 


World History . . . 


World History Second Revision 
HAYES, MOON, AND WAYLAND 


An unbiased, up-to-date history by well known authorities. 
The lucid treatment of the modern period is a blueprint for 
understanding present conflicts. Direct organization and un- 
surpassed readability make teaching and studying easier. 


All Secial-Studies Reference .. . 


U.S.A.: Measure of a Nation 
CARSKADON AND MODLEY 


Every classroom should have a set of this book which presents 
in graphic form America’s needs and resources. 











The Macmillan Company 
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MIMessage from the President 


THE CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
LOOKS AHEAD 


daa its twenty-sixth year of 
successful operation, the California 
Society of Secondary Education wishes 
to thank readers of the California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education for their 
continuing support and to mention a 
few changes of general interest. 


Your Editor: 


Our mast head no longer carries the 
name of Dr. Frank W. Thomas who 
since his retirement from the presidency 
of Fresno State College in 1948 has 
served most capably as Journal editor. 
Dr. Thomas is concluding long years of 
effective service in Illinois and Califor- 
nia secondary schools and colleges by 
work as a consultant on the Cooperative 
Study of the Pasadena Schools after 
which he hopes to take a vacation. We 
wish Dr. Thomas well and express ap- 
preciation for his genial, incisive leader- 
ship as it has been reflected in these 
columns. 

Editorship of this and succeeding is- 
sues of the Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion rests with Robert Nelson Bush, 
Associate Professor of Education, Stan- 
ford University. Dr. Bush has taught 
and counseled in Colorado and Califor- 
nia public and private junior, senior 
high schools and junior colleges. He has 
served as Dean of the College, Kansas 
State Teachers College at Emporia, and 


Director of Vocational Guidance and 


Placement at Stanford University before 
accepting his present position in 1948. 
His appointment assures continuation of 
your Journal with stimulating articles, 
substantial in their research, scholarly 
in their presentation and practical in 
their application. Editorial offices will 
remain at Cubberley Building, Stanford, 
California. 

Incidentally, your Journal is read reg- 
ularly in 46 States and the District of 
Columbia as well as internationally on 
every continent. 


Your Secretary: 


Business affairs of the California So- 
ciety of Secondary Education which 
have been handled so well for many 
years by Miss Lillian M. Perry will be 
cared for now by Mrs. Minnie Massin- 
gill. Home office for the Society will 
continue to be maintained in Rooms 9 
and 10 of Haviland Hall, University of 
California at Berkeley. Our appreciation 
goes to Miss Perry for a good job well 
done as we welcome Mrs. Massingill 


with best wishes. 


Your Publisher: 


Both the California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education and the California 
School Directory are being printed this 
year by the California Education: Press, 
a subsidiary ‘of the Southern Section of 
the California Teachers Association. 
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Your Membership: 


Your membership in the Society and 
subscription to its publication is invited. 
Our attempts to conduct research in 
education and to disseminate informa- 
tion regarding best practices, plans, 
policies tending to improve education 
succeed as we broaden the participation 
of professional and lay workers. The 
financial support of our advertisers is 
appreciated. We hope to broaden our 
circle of active participants even be- 
yond the nearly 2400 now participat- 


ing. 
Broadened Representation: 


Revised listing of the Board of Trus- 
tees now shows that our society has as 
new representatives teachers in both 
junior and senior high schools as well 
as a junior high school principal. Your 
Executive Board will meet in San Jose 


OCTOBER, 1951 


Sditorial 


TIMES THAT TRY MEN’S SOULS 


OW, at the beginning of the last 
half of the twentieth century, new 
worlds lie unconquered before us. The 
rugged, unexplored terrain of science, 
technology and human relations dwarfs 
by comparison the physical frontier 
which confronted our pioneer forefath- 
ers as they began to conquer this con- 
tinent. 
Thomas Paine in the stirring days of 
December, 1776, wrote the compelling 


lines: 


“These are the times that try men’s 
souls, The summer soldier and the sun- 
shine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink 
from the service of their country; but he 
that stands now deserves the love and 
thanks of man and woman. Tyranny, like 
hell, is not easily conquered; yet we 
have this consolation with us, that the 
harder the conflict, the more glorious the 
triumph. What we obtain too cheap, we 





VOL. 26, NO. 6 


October 5 to consider among other im- 
portant matters possible merger with 
the California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators as a means of 
solidifying efforts for still finer second. 
ary education in California and else. 
where. Please let me have your reaction 
to this proposal. 

From a handful of members on May 
7, 1925, when the California High | 
School Teachers’ Association turned | 
over $839.33, the California Society of | 
Secondary Education has celebrated its | 
silver anniversary as a strong organiza- | 
tion with seven thousand dollars in re- | 
serve. Only the devotion of many out- 
standing men and women in California _ 
Education makes this record possible. 
Those of us who follow promise to serve 
the same splendid purposes and uphold 
the fine tradition. 


T. Stanley Warburton, President. 





esteem too lightly... it would be 
strange indeed if so celestial an article as 
FREEDOM should not be highly rated.” 


A new nation was then in process of 
birth. Not without deep travail did ONE 
nation emerge from many isolated parts 
—a nation which was destined 17) | 
years later to assume a dominant role in 
the formation of ONE world. Unques | 
tionably, a United Nations today is as 
necessary to peace and development as 
was a United States in 1776. Once 
again, too, freedom hangs perilously in 
balance. 

During the conference called to con- 
clude a treaty of peace with Japan in 
San Francisco last month, Americans 
from coast to coast, via television’s first 
transcontinental hook-up, viewed Presi- 
dent Truman as he delivered a forceful 
address in which he made clear our in 
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tention to assume our full measure of 
responsibility towards keeping freedom 
alive in the world and towards provid- 
ing conditions for the prevalence of jus- 
tice; in short, that the full weight of the 
U.S.A. could be counted upon to ensure 
implementation of the U.N. Charter. The 
American people saw their Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson assume a command- 
ing and honorable position of leadership 
before the world: an event which 
achieved unexpected world solidarity, as 
reflected in the 48 to 3 vote for the 
treaty. 

Political differences, even with an im- 
pending presidential election, were over- 
come as Republicans and Democrats 
united to present a firm front to the 
world in time of crisis. At this writing, 
the Congress, with little difficulty, is ap- 
proving a budget for military expendi- 
tures alone totalling 70 billion for the 
next year to make good the committment 
of the U.S. to a position of world lead- 
ership. This means that the American 
people begin to see the nature of the 
tasks ahead. Certainly it means that 
belts must be tightened. Blt we are 
agreed that regardless of cost, a United 
Nations is imperative. 

These fundamental movements in 
American life will inevitably produce 
far-reaching effects upon education, and 
particularly upon secondary education. 
The nature of these changes will be a 
theme of emphasis in the Journal during 
the current year. 

Education for world citizenship and 
international understanding will assume 
increasing importance in high schools 


in the decade ahead. Slumbering Asia, 
with a majority of the world’s popula- 
tion, is awakening to assume a new and 
dominant place in human affairs. Her 
history and culture, long neglected in 
secondary schools, will be treated more 
extensively. The recent furor over the 
ouster of General Douglas MacArthur as 
Commander in the Far East, serves to 
remind us of the importance of more 
effective teaching in high schools con- 
cerning proper civilian-military relation- 
ships in a democracy. If television is to 
become an educative force among the 
people, secondary school leaders face 
complex and exacting tasks, as yet al- 
most untouched. With this medium, the 
world, the nation and the community 
may be brought into the school in a 
manner that could never be realized 
when excursions were the main tech- 
nique for obtaining vitalizing field con- 
tacts. Rightly used, television can con- 
tribute substantially to overcoming many 
heretofore seemingly insurmountable 
barriers to the development of a high 
school program which serves the life 


needs of youth. 

In words as stirring as those of the 
Revolutionary Period in American His- 
tory, the preamble to the Charter for 
UNESCO proclaims: 


“that since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defences of peace must be constructed;” 

There could be no clearer call to duty 


for educators everywhere. 
—R. N. B. 
October, 1951 














School Enrollment 


At New Peak’ 


66 ORE than one fifth of the Na- 

tion’s total population will be 
enrolled in public and private schools 
and colleges throughout the United 
States during the 1951-52 academic 
year,” Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security 
Administrator, said as he released the 
annual enrollment estimates prepared by 
the Office of Education, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency. 

Mr. Ewing said, “The Office of Edu- 
cation’s advance eestimates point to the 
highest enrollment ever recorded—33,- 
121,000, which surpasses even the 1950- 
51 peak of 32,703,000. 

The most substantial enrollment rise 
will be at the elementary school level. 
Last year’s elementary school enrollment 
was 23,686,000. This year’s estimate is 
24,468,000. 

Secondary school enrollments will rise 
slightly over those of 1950-51. The num- 
ber of pupils in all types of high schools 
during the past year stood at 6,142,000. 
This year’s figure is estimated at 6,- 
168,000. 

“According to the Office of Education 
estimates there will be a drop in college 
and university enrollments,” Mr. Ewing 
said. “There were 2,500,000 students in 
higher education institutions during 
1950-51. It is expecteed that this num- 
ber will probably drop to 2,225,000 
during 1951-52. The decrease will result 
from the diminishing number of veter- 
ans and also from the drafting of a 
substantial number of college-age men. 
It should be noted, however, that during 
1951-52 many reservists and draftees 
returning to civilian life may be expect- 
ed to enroll for higher education. Fur- 
thermore, if legislation now before the 


Congress authorizing a new G-I educa. 
tional program for Korean veterans 
should be passed, the 1951-52 college 
enrollment figure would show a marked 


increase.” 


33,000 New Hicu ScHoo. 
TEACHERS NEEDED 





re 


Commissioner McGrath said, “99,000 


new teachers will be needed to fill 
positions left vacant, by retirement, res- 
ignation, or death during 1951-52. 
Additional numbers of children enrolled 
will require 21,600 teachers who did not 
teach last year. Of the 120,600 total, 
elementary schools will need 87,000 new 
teachers, high schools, 33,000. Although 
the supply of high school teachers will 
be found adequate in most communi- 
ties, there will be a scarcity of elemen- 
tary school teachers who have standard 
training.” 

“To keep pace with the increasing 





number of children, which, by 1959-60, | 


will swell public and private elementary 
and secondary school enrollments by 
6,500,000 to a high of 37,138,000, ap 


eee 


proximately a half million more class | 
rooms than we now have will be needed. | 


Expanded school enrollments in 1951-52 
will call for 25,000 new classrooms. To 
replace obsolete facilities, an additional 
18,000 classrooms should be provided. 
One of every five schoolhouses now in 
use throughout the United States should 
be abandoned or extensively remodeled 
because they are fire hazards, obsolete, 
or health risks,” Commissioner McGrath 
said. 

The U. S. Commissioner of Education 
said in conclusion, “Life does not stop 





* Press release, U. S. Office of Education, Sept. 1951. 
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SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AT NEW PEAK 


while we build the Nation’s military 
strength. Children are born and grow 
up. They go to school and to college. 
You cannot put a generation into edu- 
cational cold storage and then later put 
them into an educational hothouse. 

The necessities of the long pull before 
us are not merely military essentials. 
There are equally basic essentials in 
non-military areas. To provide the es- 
sentials in all areas is our continuing 
objective. Only thus can we meet the 
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demands of the long pull which lie be- 
fore us—a period in which the prepar- 
edness of the Nation must me at hitherto 
undreamed-of peacetime levels, while at 
the same time the basic essentials of life 
and growth must be provided for all our 
people, including all the children.” 
Advance estimates of school and col- 
lege enrollments for 1951-52, as com- 
pared with those for 1950-51 compiled 
by the Office of Education, Federal Se- 


curity Agency, are as follows: 











SCHOOL YEAR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (including kindergartens) 1951-52 1950-51 
RITES cet er ORE OA 21,318,000 20,674,000 
ts.end Parochial « ssuen os saceon~ deitiicdntind 3,025,000 2,887,000 
Residential schools for exceptional children__-~~-~-~- 60,000 60,000 
Model and practice schools in teacher training 
eatin se. Petcee te SA FE ORES Ae 37,000 37,000 
Federal schools for Indians .........------------ 28,000 28,000 
Tete clementaty: Salat sn ett inn 24,468,000 23,686,000 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
ere ee ees) ee eee 5,456,000 5,452,000 
te: Gd Parasite icccnissimniibnntimwenisineoine 658,000 635,000 
Residential schools for exceptional children_---~~~-- 10,000 10,000 
Model and practice schools in teach training institu- 
tions and preparatory department of colleges_---- 39,000 40,000 
Federal schools for Indians.................-- 5,000 5,000 
Bee CRRUR OI concrete amtnmaieeainp apni 6,168,000 6,142,000 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
Universities, colleges, professional schools, including 
junior colleges and normal schools.......------ 2,225,000 2,500,000 
Total higher education....-...-..----------- 2,225,000 2,500,000 
OTHER SCHOOLS 
Private commercial schools._........---.-------- 175,000 300,000 
Nurse training schools, (not affiliated with colleges 
See Ghivereities) =... 500 ee as 85,000 75,000 
Total other schools -...----------.--------- 260,000 375,000 
A EER ae Etat He 33,121,000 32,703,000 





NOTE: These extmatesinclde enrollments for the entire school or college your 
they are not restricted to September enrollments alone. 











The Language Arts 
In Modern Dress 


Although no language is ever dead, 
the procedure can be very deadening. 
We cannot make education effective 
until we learn to keep people on their 
toes more often than on their bottoms. 
A corpse can’t do the work, and the 
quick need no direction. 
—Preston W. Search 


LANGUAGE OF AND FOR THE LIVING 


All truths, ideals, or laws, no matter 
how thoroughly they have been tested 
through history, have difficulty securing 
acceptance in the present unless they are 
translated into forms appropriate for the 
living generation. Just as the established 
principles of physics cannot safely be 
repealed in the manufacture of today’s 
streamlined and chromium-plated auto- 
mobile if it is to run, but only translated 
into more satisfying and efficient forms, 
so the time-tested principles of educa- 
tional psychology, religion, and even 
democracy itself, require continuous re- 
translation into practices and modes of 
behavior more appropriate for our time. 
Unless this very human fact is constant- 
ly acted upon, even instruction in the 
language arts can unconsciously become 
less a means of educating young people 
for effective living in the present out-of- 
school world than a process of encasing 
time-tested, living ideals inside an aca- 
demic cacoon woven from the frayed 
mummy-cloth of the past. 

In keeping with this view, the follow- 
ing paragraphs make six recommenda- 
tions for re-translating the methodology 
of English and foreign language teach- 
ing into modern dress. The first re- 
emphasizes the importance of making 
increased effectiveness in the use of 
language for worthy life purposes the 
primary concern of our teaching rather 


By WALTER V. KAULFERS | 





@ Why do courses in the language arts 
accomplish such meager results in mas- 
tery and practical use? A student with 
two years of high school credit in a for. 
eign language is rarely able to carry on 
even a simple conversation with a visitor 
who speaks that language as his native 
tongue. Courses in English are often 
equally unproductive of significant im- 
provement. Some of the causes for this 


sterility are here discussed, and six sug- _ 


gestions are offered for overcoming them. 

Dr. Walter Kaulfers became well known 
to many California teachers while a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Stanford University. 
The striking success of his methods of 
foreign language instruction during the 
war in courses organized under military 
sponsorship won national recognition. He 
has described these in texts and previous 
magazine articles, and his conclusions are 
reflected in the suggestions given hare. 
Dr. Kaulfers is now a member of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Illinois. 





than “covering” a textbook or list of 
minimum essentials. In terms of this 
conception the tools of the profession 
are used with the same common sense 
and humane judgment that a competent 
physician employs in prescribing for his 
clientele. Methods and subject matter 





t 





never become more important than the — 
human beings that they are supposed to — 


benefit. Failure to observe this recom: 
mendation in the past has seldom yield- 
ed more than a succession of patent- 
medicine bottle systems of teaching, or 
uniform bloodletting as a cure-all. Un- 


less carefully tempered, a passion for — 
“covering” a subject to the neglect of | 


the people who are presumably to profit 
therefrom, inevitably leads to courses of 
study with minimum essentials that look 
like an obituary column, and a teaching 
practice as mechanical as a bolt-punch- 
ing or nut-tightening machine. 
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SPEED LIMIT—-REASONABLE AND PROPER 


In the foreign languages the tendency 
has always been to prescribe for mast- 
ery in the first year far more than most 
normal people can possibly learn to use 
with ease or confidence outside very 
limited classroom situations. Colleges 
and universities have, perhaps, been the 
chief offenders in this regard. Some are 
still teaching languages so fast that “if 
the student so much as sneezes in class 
he misses a whole week’s work.” One 
would think that some professors were 
less interested in education than in jet 
propulsion. It is unfortunate that so 
little beyond the passion for speedy 
mass production, under the guidance of 
dise-jockeys, has carried over into civil- 
ian language courses from the once 
promising Army language program.' Let 
no one make speed in covering a book a 
primary objective until he has made 
doubly sure that his students will not 
miss more along the way than they will 
ever catch-up with. The rewards may 
be both disillusioning and disappoint- 
ing. If finishing a book is made a kind 
of “subway race to catch the last train 
to success,” we may find ourselves pre- 
pared to start work on the next book 
with ten percent more vocabulary, fifty 
percent more grammatical confusion, 
seventy-five percent more demoralized 
students, and a teacher with a hundred 
percent more cantankerous disposition. 
Perhaps, if education of human beings 
through literature and language, rather 
than speed of coverage, is made the pri- 
mary concern, teachers of the language 
arts will occasionally find time to think 
of more effective ways for combatting 
ignorance than just cracking it on the 
head with a textbook. 


PERSONALIZED INSTRUCTION 


The second recommendation is that 


’ Frederick B. Agard and Harold B. Dunkel, An 
Investigation of Second Language Teaching. Boston, 
Mass., Ginn and Company, 1948, 344 pages. pp. 279-301. 


language teaching concern itself more 
actively than in the past with planting 
the seeds of good usage in the learner’s 
own personal speech—in whatever vo- 
cabulary he possesses or can be aided 
in acquiring—and less passionately than 
heretofore with merely plowing, fertiliz- 
ing, or landscaping the language of text- 
book writers or authors of drill books. 
Certainly few teachers have failed to 
observe how little of what is taught in 
the classroom often carries over into 
the pupils’ speech outside the school. 
Almost every teacher has been surprised 
by the number of exercises that young 
people can “do” in a book, and the 
complete amnesia that they can suffer 
when caught off guard a week or month 
later. Although it may be too much to 
expect that any one device, method, or 
trick will provide a satisfactory solution, 
it is possible that an examination of the 
limitations of prevailing practices may 
furnish clues to more promising lines of 
attack. 

Practice only with other people’s lan- 
guage, whether in the form of textbook 
exercises to be analyzed, rewritten, cor- 
rected, or completed, or in the form of 
workbook drills, are, after all, but an 
imitation of the pupils’ own language 
needs, and sometimes not even remotely 
related to what he has occasion to talk 
or write about in real-life situations. 
Reliance on other peoples’ exercises as 
the exclusive means for promoting the 
carryover of language work from the 
textbook or drill-pad to the learner’s 
own speech will always be disappoint- 
ing, for the very simple reason that such 
teaching too often succeeds only in mak- 
ing ventriloquist-dummies of young peo- 
ple—and ventriloquist-dummies simply 
cannot perform except in the immediate 
presence of a master voice. 


Although language will not grow 
without frequent irrigation and timely 
pruning, nor without fertilization in the 
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form of desirable models to give direc- 
tion to growth, it is doubtful if ready- 
made exercises should ever be used be- 
yond the point required to afford young 
people examples of effective usage, and 
enough practice to give them a clear 
idea of the way language works in par- 
ticular situations. Beyond this stage, 
practice for mastery may be disappoint- 
ing unless it is in terms of illustrations 
composed by the learner himself, out of 
his own resources in thought and vocab- 
ulary, to prove that he has an independ- 
ent, personal command of the point of 
usage under consideration. If nothing 
more interesting or effective can be 
done, the teacher can at least say, 


Now let’s prove that we know when to 
use the words, me, him, her, them, us (or 
some other construction) by writing six 
to ten short, easy-to-answer questions that 
we can later try out on each other for 
practice in conversation. 


In the case of a foreign language it 
may be desirable to add, “Let’s use only 
words and expressions that are very 
familiar from previous work, and that 
we feel sure others will understand.” 


Unless knowledge gained from text- 
book exercises and drill books is trans- 
planted at once into the pupil’s own 
personal resources in language, and nur- 
tured into maturity there, most teaching 
is likely to be either of the unrewarding 
ventriloquist-dummy type, or of the 
equally disappointing “share-cropper” 
variety. After all, young people who 
work with other people’s exercises ex- 
clusively—in English or in a foreign 
language—are really only share-crop- 
ping in language at best. They are al- 
ways plowing, reworking, or tilling 
someone else’s field, with only one im- 
portant difference: Share-croppers usu- 
ally keep at least a part of the produce, 
but when the teacher receives the pa- 
pers, she may find that the pupils have 
given her their all! 
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EDUCATION VERSUS CONVENIENCE 
OF SCHOOLKEEPING 


Without doubt the alternatives that 
have been suggested would be easier 
to implement if teachers had smaller 
classes and less varied and demanding 
responsibilities. It should be clear by 
now, however, that the wishful prayers 
for relief which have been repeated for 
many decades are not likely to be an- 
swered by a sudden falling of Manna 
from Heaven. They are likely to be an- 
swered only as teachers organize for 
more than narrow pedagogical or purely 
subject matter purposes, and through a 
dynamic program of public relations 
enlist the support of all laymen who 
have a stake in public education, rather 
than exclusively of those who, in case 
of necessity, could afford to send their 
children to private schools. The voting 
power and goodwill that ultimately build 
schools and determine financially prac- 
tical class sizes and teacher loads do not 
reside exclusively with any one class of 
people. A vast reservoir of goodwill for 
adequate school support, now seldom 
tapped, can be found among the parents 
and relatives of young people who could 
not afford to attend a private school if 
no public schools existed. Yet for all the 
devotion that teachers and schoolmen 
have heretofore lavished upon the pre- 
ferred objects of their affection, the ma- 
jor beneficiaries of this subservience 
have nowhere—not even in the better 
supported school system operating today 
—permitted the per-hour-cost of schools 


per pupil to reach even one-tenth the — 
cost of a baby-sitter.2 That is not a good _ 
record for a country in which the post | 
war profits, after taxes, have at times — 
exceeded seventeen thousand million — 


dollars per year—enough in twelve 
months to finance almost the entire five- 
year Marshall Plan. The moral, there- 





2 We spend three times more on liquor and six times 
more on sports and gambling than on education.” Edgar 
Dale, The News Letter, Ohio State University, Feb., 1949. 
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fore, is that “if we want our dreams to 
come true, we must wake up.” Until 
such an awakening occurs, easier and 
more convenient ways of schoolkeeping 
will continue to crowd out improved 
means of aducation. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SELF-HELP 
AND SELF DIRECTION 


The third recommendation urges a 
more articulate demand upon textbook 
writers and publishers for adequately 
self-instructional materials in the lan- 
guage arts. Instead of devoting time to 
re-translating the author’s explanations 
into more intelligible terms, the teacher 
can then invest it in guiding practice in 
the actual application of what is learned, 
or in adjusting the classwork to individ- 
uals and groups with different learn- 
ing abilities. A self-instructional hand- 
book of usage, containing easily scorable 
exercises along with adequate models, 
self-tests, and an index intelligible 
enough for young people to use in find- 
ing things for themselves, would enable 
the gifted or exceptionally interested 
student to work ahead on his own, and 
also permit the late registrant, absentee, 
or transfer-student to catch up without 
too much special assistance. Ideally, such 
a self-instructional handbook and exer- 
cise book might well be graded, and 
contain all points of usage taught not 
only in elementary, but also in intermed- 
iate and advanced courses. So organized, 
it could serve as a companion-guide, or 
vademecum, throughout an entire four- 
to six-year program in either English or 
a foreign language. Although both stu- 
dents and teachers often welcome a 
change in books, cannot this need for 
variety be served more satisfactorily by 
changing the literature texts in English 
classes or the conversational readers in 
the modern languages? 

After all, if the basic grammar or 
composition text, containing the easily 
forgotten or readily confused details of 


usage is changed each year, the student 
can rarely become thoroughly enough 
acquainted with it to use it for refer- 
ence purposes until it is time to turn it 
in. Moreover, since the indexes to most 
language textbooks are in terms that 
only teachers can understand, the stu- 
dent is usually forced to trust to luck 
instead of cultivating the habit of look- 
ing back to previously completed work. 
Although not all young people would 
take advantage of these self-instructional 
aids and opportunities for self-help even 
if offered, as things are now, they could 
rarely do so even if they so desired. The 
basic text is not the same this year that 
it was last. Everything is now on a dif- 
ferent page or reviewed in unfamiliar 
language. Indeed, is there any field in 
which, because of its specialized termi- 
nology, young people are more com- 
pletely at the mercy of teachers than in 
the language arts? Is this condition 
really inevitable, or is it merely the 
product of unthinking conformity to ob- 
solescent tradition? 


LAYMEN’S GRAMMAR 


Obviously, no learning materials can 
be self-instructional to any important 
degree unless the explanations or rules 
are phrased in language that young peo- 
ple can understand before they have 
completed the course. Books that require 
repeated class explanation of the mean- 
ing of the explanation always force lan- 
guage teaching into that dull and ex- 
asperating routine of having to wring 
the subject dry, and then wringing it 
some more. The fourth recommendation, 
therefore, is that schools use laymen’s 
grammar wherever usage in language— 
English or foreign, ancient or modern 
—requires explanation below the senior 
year or graduate level in college. 

In brief, laymen’s grammar means 
explaining points of usage in good 
everyday English with as little re- 
course as possible to the specialized 
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terminology of professional grammar- 
ians, lexicographers, philologists, or 
linguisticians. For example, instead of 
saying, or using books that say, “All 
personal pronouns governed by a prepo- 
sition must be in the objective case,” we 
may simply supply the group with a re- 
minder on the board, or with a mimeo- 
graphed statement for their notebooks, 
stating 


After such words (prepositions) as...we say 


to me 
for him 
of her 
with them 
between us 
whom 


as in the following examples.® 


The use of laymen’s grammar every- 
where below the senior year or graduate 
level in college is strongly recommended, 
if the time devoted by students to decod- 
ing the meaning of the explanation, and 
by teachers in “explaining the meaning 
of the explanation,” is not to crowd out 
all opportunity for the development of 
reading interests and tastes, or even for 
those activities that count most in build- 
ing habits of effective language usage— 
namely, actual guided practice in lan- 
guage as communication to a reader or 
listener for a real-life purpose. English 
and foreign language teaching still sup- 
plies the modern world with its best il- 
lustrations of Mark Twain’s oft-quoted 
remark, “The more you explain it, the 
more I don’t understand it.” 


Moreover, test results have repeatedly 
shown that technical labels do not stick 
well, and are often more responsible 
than anything else for a strong dislike 





8 For additional examples of usage explained in terms 
of laymen’s grammar, see John J. DeBoer, Walter V. 
Kaulfers, and Helen Rand Miller, Teaching Secondary 
English, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1951, 427 pages; and Walter V. Kaulfers, Modern Lan- 
guage for Modern Schools, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company; Modern Spanish Teaching, New York: Henry 
Holt and Company; Grammar for the Millions, National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 68th Street, 
Chicago 21, Illinois. 
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for English and foreign language work 
among considerable numbers of young 
people. In fact, because of the under. 
privileged environment from which they 
often come, those who need help in lan- 
guage most are frequently too under. 
nourished and anaemic in their com. 
mand of ordinary English to make use 
of a nomenclature so specialized that it 
is never used by human beings on land, 
sea, or in the air—except school teach- 
ers. To these reasons for urging the use 
of laymen’s grammar should be added 
one of special significance for teachers 
of foreign languages. 

Rules phrased in the occult language 
of the professional grammarian can re- 
quire the teacher to spend so much time 
talking in English about the foreign 
tongue that she will eventually become 
rustier and rustier in her own personal 
command of it beyond a classroom vo- 
cabulary of little use outside the school. 
Clearly, no student can be expected to 
grow in ability to read, write, or speak 
a language in real-life situations, if the 
teacher uses books or methods that cause 
her to lose whatever proficiency she has 
acquired through study at home or 
travel abroad. Instead, after one semes- 
ter of such instruction the normal 
youngster often has real difficulty in 
talking; after two, he is almost complete- 
ly dumb, for grammatical terminology 
weighs communication down by attach- 
ing such an enormous bustle to the end 
of language. 

Although laymen’s grammar can serve 
to reduce mortality rates and to enable 
the language program to concern itself 
more actively and more directly with 
guided practice in actual communica- 
tion, it can also do much to reduce nerv: 
ous fatigue in teaching large unselected 
classes. No task is more difficult than 
teaching young people through materials 
or methods that require endless explan- 
ation, drill, or review, and continuous 
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external motivation through games, tests, 
or punitive assignments. After a week 
of such teaching even a Hercules might 
well feel as “run-down as an unwound 
clock, and as unrewarded as if he had 
spent the time playing piano concertos 
before a herd of cows. Perhaps it is true 
that universities have been more suc- 
cessful than the elementary and second- 
ary school with the traditional materials. 
But why not? They originated them! 
However, is not the real reason for their 
seeming success the fact that hardly 
anyone has been admitted to college 
without conclusive proof that he is im- 
mune to boredom? 


POST-LABELING VERSUS PRE-LABELING 


The fifth recommendation is offered 
purely as a temporary concession to 
very conservative parents or college 
faculties until a majority opinion favor- 
able to the use of laymen’s grammar 
below the graduate school level of pro- 
fessional education has been achieved. 
This recommendation urges adoption of 
the principle of post-labeling instead of 
pre-labeling the language constructions 
that are taught. Briefly, post-labeling 
means introducing the grammatical 
name for a particular form or construc- 
tion only after the students have learned 
to use it confidently through such in- 
struction in laymen’s grammar, and such 
practice activities as may be required 
for the purpose. Wherever this principle 
is violated and grammatical nomencla- 
ture introduced before the student has 
acquired a ready command of the con- 
struction for which it stands, language 
teaching runs the risk of losing both the 
learner and the language amid a stack 
of elusive labels. In such cases, apathy 
is likely to begin in the first semester, 
yawning in the second, and nausea in 


the third. 


Note that the principle of post-label- 
ing parallels the procedure which an 


intelligent housewife uses in labeling her 
home-cooked preserves. A good house- 
wife does not start the home-canning 
season by memorizing all the Latin 
names for the peaches, pears, prunes, or 
apricots which she has in mind to pre- 
serve. She does not bother about labels 
until after she is certain that there is 
something in the containers that will 
keep. Neither is she foolish enough to 
insist that the contents of the jars with 
labels taste better than the contents of 
those without. She knows that the func- 
tion of labels is merely to make subse- 
quent identification easier, should she 
wish to locate certain preserves a month 
or year later. Did she not follow this 
commonsense principle, she might easily 
become as frequent a victim of disillu- 
sionment as the intelligentsia in being 
deceived by the pretentious label on an 
empty can. 

Surely nothing need be lost in the 
process of post-labeling. The student so 
trained will be able to hold his own in 
later life even at a tea given by a very 
conservative professor of English or for- 
eign languages. On such occasions he, 
too, will be able to prevent the conver- 
sation from swooning by fanning up 
little intellectual breezes with such ques- 
tions as “Professor Post, what progress 
are you making toward restoring the 
imperfect subjunctive to its rightful 
place in American English in dependent 
elyptical clauses contrary to fact?” Al- 
though this illustration of the out-of- 
school value of formal grammar is 
clearly facetious, what else could a non- 
specialist in language do with it? 

Even if formal nomenclature and pro- 
cedures based upon it were omitted, little 
of consequence to any but licensed pro- 
fessional workers would be lost; for for- 
mal grammar never explains the real 
reasons for anything. More often it con- 
ceals them behind a screen of technical 
terms. Certainly such a grammatically 
phrased rule as “a clause must have a 
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subject and predicate” does not give 
anyone the slightest clue as to why a 
clause must have a subject and predi- 
cate. The answer to the whys of lan- 
guage can be found, if at all, only in 
history and social psychology. If there 
is any doubt, let those who disagree ex- 
plain in grammatical terms exactly why 
there are only eight parts of speech in 
English and not nine or ninety. 


CONSUMER NEEDS VERSUS PROFESSIONAL 
NEEDS 


If the recommendations for the use of 
laymen’s grammar and post-labeling are 
properly interpreted, formal grammati- 
cal terminology as well as diagramming, 
parsing, and nomenclatural analysis, will 
ultimately be used by language teachers 
only as convenient means of ready inter- 
communication with other licensed mem- 
bers of the profession, much as legal 
terms are used among lawyers or medi- 
cal terms among physicians and sur- 
geons. Nothing in these recommenda- 
tions deprives language teachers of spe- 
cialized grammatical nomenclature or 
techniques as convenient means of pro- 
fessional intercommunication among 
themselves. Any people making a life 
career of a specialty, and earning their 
livelihood from it, are entitled to their 
own technical vocabulary to facilitate 
professional discussion and to simplify 
the classification of subject matter for 
reference purposes. It is important to 
note that lawyers, doctors, engineers, 
and architects, despite their highly spe- 
cialized vocabularies, can talk to a client 
in his own language. Indeed, few people 
would patronize an attorney, no matter 
how great his stock of legal terms, if he 
could not tell them in their own lan- 
guage whether or not they have a case. 
Apparently, because of their head start 
over the science of education, the older 
professions have had time to digest their 
learning and, therefore, do not have to 
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give it back exactly the way they took it 
in.* In their efforts to achieve status, 
young, insecure professions often make 
a public display of the external symp- 
toms of learning to such an extent that 
its practitioners sometimes appear more 
pretentious than helpful, more concerned 
with making an impression than in 
being of service. 

These recommendations, then, repre- 
sent a plea for a more _ intelligent 
distinction between consumer needs and 
professional convenience in language 
teaching. The vast majority of students 
who have no intention of becoming lan- 
guage teachers, grammarians, |lexico- 
graphers, philologists, professional trans- 
lators, or linguisticians may well receive 
instruction from teachers and textbooks 
that make almost exclusive use of the 
good ordinary English already described 
as laymen’s grammar. On the other 
hand, those students who have definitely 
pledged themselves to become profes- 
sional workers in language can be in- 
troduced to the mysteries of the art in 
advanced courses just before taking the 
vow. 

In some languages, particularly Eng- 
lish and Spanish, textbooks that go a 
long way in the direction indicated are 
already available to aid teachers in mak- 
ing a satisfactory transition. The cardi- 
nal points of the newer materials are 
likely to be missed, however, if people 
do not examine them with greater care 
than Baby Snooks fumbling through the 
illustrated pages of Dante’s Divina 
Comedia. Their chief aim is to make 
language so readily accessible to young 
people as a natural birth-right that the 
time available to students and teachers 
in school can be applied to the import- 
ant business of practicing the language 
itself in terms of content for reading, 
writing, and speaking that will stimulate 





4 Louella B. Cook, “Stanford University Sets Us All 
Right,"" The English Journal, Vol. 35, Jan. 1946, pp. 
37-40. 
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mental development rather than blight it 
on the level of an indulgent grandpa’s 
second childhood. Two or more semes- 
ters of sedentary classwork with materi- 
als that are almost on the theological 
level in their grammatical explanations 
and less instructive than a kindergarten 
saga in their content for reading, writ- 
ing, or speaking are bound to discipline 
and broaden something, but it is doubt- 
ful if it will ever be the mind. For this 
reason, new materials, equipment, meth- 
ods, or textbooks must be examined, not 
to see if they conform to time-deepened 
habit, but to see how effectively they will 
enable schools to replace them. 


LIFE-CENTERING THE LANGUAGE ARTS 


The sixth and final recommendation, 
therefore, is a plea for more life-centered 
and life-giving content, and for audience 
situations as the medium for practicing 
communication in any language from 
the first day to the last. After all, lan- 
guage study that is divorced from life- 
centered practice is like a rocking-chair. 
It can give us something to do, but it 
will not get us anywhere. For it is not 
the language stored up as “intellectual 
fat” that is of most value but that which 
is transformed into “linguistic muscle.” 
Clearly no language, whether English or 
foreign, can make a significant contribu- 
tion to the education of an enlightened 
and effective generation of men and 
women if the practice content for read- 
ing, writing, or speaking is as thin as 
skimmed milk, with no more sense of 
direction than a roulette wheel. To sep- 
arate language from content is to mis- 
take a copper wire for an electric cur- 
rent. Teaching so conceived can rarely 
achieve greater results for human life 
than dialing a disconnected telephone 
number. 

Life-giving content, compatible with 
the maturity level of the learner, be- 
comes increasingly urgent in the foreign 
languages after the first six weeks when 


the novelty of the language or course 
has begun to wear off, but it is important 
in all language teaching. After two or 
three months the desire to read, write, 
or speak can be maintained for the large 
majority of students only through the 
content of what is spoken, written, or 
said, and the kinds of activities and 
audience situations in which the arts of 
communication are practiced. The num- 
ber of people who can afford to enjoy 
fitting the pieces of language together 
according to rule as a kind of intellect- 
ual jigsaw puzzle is much too small to 
guarantee strong language programs, 
and seldom of the type to make signifi- 
cant contributions to community life. 

Unfortunately, schools have too often 
operated on the assumption that content 
cannot be educative unless it is pale as 
a mushroom or clothed like a mortician. 
Yet, as Henry Seidel Canby has sug- 
gested, specialists in dull excellence rare- 
ly do more than create audiences for 
sprightly trash. Unless culture is defined 
as synonymous with those books that 
have to be dusted every week in a library 
or museum, the content does not have to 
be either on the encyclopedic level, or of 
the jelly bean variety. It can and should 
be content of varied types and of dif- 
ferent degrees of language difficulty— 
from anecdotes, travelogues, biogra- 
phies, poems, short stores, one-act plays, 
radioscripts, and scenarios to editorials, 
magazine articles, speeches, novels, es- 
says and plays. The only limitation is 
that it contribute effectively to a better 
insight on the part of the reader into 
his own personal life as mirrored in he 
lives of others by literature, or into the 
life of the human world in which he 
must make his way. 


THERAPEUTIC USES OF LITERATURE 


No period in world history has shown 
a greater need than the present for a 
highly personalized, therapeutic use of 
literature, fiction and non-fiction, to en- 
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able people to see themselves reflected 
in the lives of others with similar prob- 
lems, virtues, or limitations. No period 
in world history has shown a greater 
need for a sociological use of literature 
as a kind of psychological therapeutic to 
enable people better to understand hu- 
man beings of different races, nationali- 
ties, and religions, or of different social, 
economic, and educational backgrounds. 
Although it would be over-optimistic to 
expect a book to disinfect a mind that 
has already been poisoned, good litera- 
ture, appropriately selected for the pur- 
pose can do much to immunize young 
people against the contagion of unrea- 
soning prejudices, and even to neutral- 
ize “those primitive hates that were orgi- 
nally spawned in the black slime on the 
blind, competitive sea-bottom of biol- 
” 


ogy. 
The need for content that contributes 
directly and specifically to the solution 
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of present-day problems is obviously as 
great in all subjects of the curriculum 
as in the language arts. Without such 
content the most magnificent outward 
shell of a school in time becomes only 
a pantheon of silence, useful to none but 
teachers and the dead. To infuse life into 
education requires a constructive outlook 
upon the school’s role as a contributor 
to the continuous recreation of life 
through literature and language. Lack- 
ing such a conception, it is often hard, 
as schools are now set up, to avoid pro- 
ducing slightly cantankerous people, 
soured by the vinegar of disillusionment. 
Fortified by a creative view of life, how- 
ever, no man, even in the Golden Age of 
his years, can fail to stand erect as the 
flame of a candle, shedding a mellowing 
light upon all about him and revealing 
in his countenance, not the indelible 
scars of calloused hopes, but the re- 
corded proof of years of friendly laugh- 
ter and old smiles. 





BACK NUMBERS OF THE “JOURNAL” WANTED 


Orders recently received for back files of the Journal have completely exhausted 
our reserve of certain issues. Unfilled orders now on hand include especially those 
for certain popular symposium issues and library orders for complete files from 
the first volume of the original California Quarterly down to the current issues of 


the Journal. 


Listed below are the issues of which copies are particularly desired. Twenty- 
five cents per copy will be paid for any in this list, if in good condition. Copies 
should be sent to the Berkeley office of the Journal. Your help in this matter will 
be much appreciated and will further promote the growing prestige of the Journal 
as a source of important reference material on secondary education. 


California Quarterly of Secondary Education: October, 1925; June, 1927; 


April, 1934. 


California Journal of Secondary Education: October, 1935; February, 1942; 
January, 1943; February, 1943; January, 1945; March, 1945; November, 1945; 
February, 1946; December, 1948; November, 1949, and January, 1950. 
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One Less Bugaboo! 


Oo‘ of the most urgent needs of our 
students is to learn how to study, 
not only how to study in general, but 
how to study for specific purposes. All 
teachers know this, but many: of us, 
flinching sometimes under not too kind 
criticisms from college faculties, realize 
that somewhere we have failed. Our 
high school students approaching col- 
lege seem to suffer a particular inade- 
quacy in preparing for essay type tests 
and term papers. 

In common with many of my fellow 
teachers, | have stressed and tried to 
teach the accepted formulae for study 
methods, but when my highly intelligent, 
selected groups of eleventh graders 
groaned in dismay every time they were 
assigned an essay type answer to handle, 
I knew that mere explanation had not 
been enough. I resolved to formulate 
some more effective method of prepar- 
ing my university-bound students for 
the type of assignments they were cer- 
tain to have. 

My first experiment went something 
like this: 

I approached the problem by asking 
myself just how J would go about pre- 
paring for an essay type test covering a 
unit of work on American literature. 
I decided to attack a specific selection 
that we had studied, namely, Robert 
Sherwood’s “Abe Lincoln in Illinois”, 
assuming that some sort of question 
would be asked about it on a coming 
test. 

I settled down to taking notes on the 
play exactly as I would if I were prepar- 
ing for the test myself. The next day I 
took these notes to my eleventh grade 
class and put them on the blackboard 
with my own abbreviations and short 
cuts. | wanted my students to see in con- 


By MAXINE L. RINKER 





@ Teaching students how to study is of 
primary importance to all teachers. It is 
crucial for those who instruct college- 
bound youth. Even with the strong cur- 
rent trend toward objective tests, the 
essay question remains the most common 
measuring device in college. A method for 
teaching students how to study for an 
essay type examination is succinctly re- 
ported by Mrs. Rinker in the article “One 
Less Bugaboo!” 

Mrs. Maxine Rinker, a teacher of Eng- 
lish at Redondo Union High School, 
Redondo Beach, California, contributes her 
first article to the California Journal with 
this issue. Because of the response of stu- 
dents to her approach to this problem, her 
administrators urged her to share it with 
other teachers through the channels of the 
Journal. She received her M.A. Degree in 
English from the University of Southern 
California. 





crete form the sort of informal study 
outline that they could make by skim- 
ming through a selection that had al- 
ready been thoroughly studied and 
discussed. 


My outline looked something like this: 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois—Robert Sherwood 
(Premise: Drama is a medium of char- 
acter development through dialogue and 
action, but chiefly through dialogue.) 


1. Act 1—Conflict: Should Abe enter 
public life? 
A. Essential facts about 
character 
1. Thro Mentor’s words: hopeless 
mess of inconsistency; friendly 
and misanthropic 
2. Thro Lincoln’s words: always 
afraid of death, and of people 
in masses 
3. Thro Josh’s words: reliable, 
strong of courage and body, 
mentally a hypochondriac 
4. Thro Nancy’s words: everyone 
laughs at him but he needs a 
woman to face life for him 
B. Consequences in action 
1. Decisions to make 


Lincoln’s 
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a. To get out of New Salem 
(doesn’t) 

. To become postmaster 
(does) 

c. To run for Assembly 
(no, and then yes) 

. To help Ann 
(does) 


os 


is 


and so on through the next two acts. 


We analyzed the outline from the 
standpoint of - significant information 
brought out that should suffice to an- 
swer any type of question. 


On this same occasion, I put this 
formula for problem solving on the 


board: 


1. Define the problem 
2. Set up tentative solutions 
3. Seek evidence to support these solu- 
tions 
4. Arrive at the most logical one 
5. Prove it—or state your conclusion in 
terms of your problem 
I did this because I felt that the students 
had not learned how to arrange their 
thoughts or their compositions in an 
orderly and logical manner. 


Then stressing the time element pres- 
ent in any test, I gave them fifteen min- 
utes to write a brief essay showing how 
character is developed in drama, using 
my notes as reference, and my problem 
solving formula as a guide or pattern. 
(I explained that in this particular test 
I had done their preliminary thinking 
and organizing for them.) 


The next day I returned to the stu- 
dents the papers which I had checked 
for wisely selected points, logically ar- 
ranged. We read several of them aloud 
and discussed them thoroughly. 


As a follow-up to this, I asked them 
to prepare notes similar to mine, using 
all possible abbreviations, on character 
development in The House of Seven 
Gables, which we had also studied to- 
gether. These papers I returned with 
suggestions about salient facts that had 
been omitted, and outstanding flaws in 
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the selection of major and minor head. 
ings. 

Feeling that now we had arrived at 
the realization of a need for significant, 
carefully selected material in answering 
an essay type question, I determined to 
concentrate on the remaining weakness 
—the inability to state a problem defin- 
itely and to formulate a conclusion 
phrased in terms of that problem. Again 
stressing the element of time, I asked 
these students to write an introduction 
and a conclusion, based on the material 
they had organized about The House of 
Seven Gables, and to time themselves, 
with the thought that a complete an- 
swer should take no more than fifteen 
minutes. 


Again, these papers were checked, re- 
turned, and discussed from the stand- 
point of stating a problem and reaching 
a conclusion in terms of that problem, 
in a reasonable amount of time. 

The following day, we combined all 
of the exercises in a complete essay type 
answer to a typical test question, in a 
situation where the answer must be lim- 
ited to fifteen minutes. 

This complete procedure had taken 
four arduous but stimulating periods. 
The final essays were far from perfect, 
but vastly improved, even in the eyes of 
the students, over the first ones. For 
once, no one had been working for 
grades. Each one had been trying to 
learn a new and recognizably valuable 
technique, and a number of students 
even requested permission to develop a 
second concept in the same way for fur- 
ther practice. Needless, to say, permis- 
sion was granted. We are using this 
technique regularly now whenever the 
situation warrants it. 

The results have been highly satis- 
factory not only to me, but to the ma- 
jority of my students, who now approach 
a problem with a measure of self-con- 
fidence, and who will increase in that 
confidence through further practice. 
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A Group Method Used 
In Communication Classes 


os classes at the 
east campus of Contra Costa Junior 
College, Martinez, California, are de- 
yoted to increasing the skill of each stu- 
dent in reading, listening, speaking, 
writing, and thinking. Towards the stu- 
dents’ improvement in writing, the teach- 
er tried what might be termed a group 
method. This was the procedure. After 
class members had become acquainted 
with the communities and interests of 
each other through several brief speech- 
es, the teacher suggested that written 
reports might enable students to learn 
more about themselves as a group than 
they had discovered from their brief 
talks. From this suggestion the class 
went on to consider factors relevant to 
success in writing. In a group discus- 
sion led by the teacher these ideas be- 
came the focus of attention: knowledge 
of the ways of written language, aware- 
ness of the linguistic levels of the read- 
ers addressed and of their individual 
and social needs and interests, and 
above all, the strength of the writer’s 
desire to convey something he believes 
in. These, it was agreed, are basic to 
success in writing. When it was apparent 
that the class was keenly aware of these 
factors and that there had been enough 
discussion of the relevant detail, then 
at the suggestion of the teacher students 
set up their writing assignment. This 
turned out by majority vote to be tell: 
ing each other about their hobbies and 
special interests. Before taking: up the 
structure and content of such a, written 
report, the teacher suggested. that since 
lack of time would? prevetit’ students’ 
reading all the papers turned’ in, ‘a stu- 
dent committee .could_ be, selected . to 


By BYRON GUYER 





@ Motivation — a strong urge to say some- 
thing and to say it well—lies close to 
the heart of teaching students to write 
and to speak effectively. Also, students’ 
responses to the judgments of their peers 
are much more positive. according to an 
accumulating body of research evidence. 
than they are to those of adults. The 
application of these ideas is interestingly 
presented by Byron Guyer who describes 
how he used a student committee to judge 
papers written on topics which students 
themselves chose. The “experimental” 
method was checked against a “control” 
group. This type of practical field re- 
search in teaching is refreshing. 

Dr. Byron Guyer is teacher of Eng- 
lish and Communication at the new East 
Contra Costa Junior College, Martinez, 
California. He has taught at Humboldt 
State College, Stanford and the Univer. 
sity of California. He has written in phil 
osophy and aesthetics for the Huntington 
Library Quarterly and the Modern Lan- 
guage Quarterly. It is his first appearance 
in the Journai. Dr. Guyer received his 
Ph.D. Degree from Stanford University. 





choose the four or five most interesting 
papers to read to the| class, Such a com- 
mittee was created, and only.then did 
the class concentrate on the, problems of 
writing involved.in the assignment, First 
drafts were written out of class and._re- 
visions, in class. At all class meetings 
during this time the teacher reminded 
students that they were writing not sim- 
ply to be “marked” by the teacher but 
that they were writing to each other. 
Before final revisions the whole class 
was thoroughly briefed on standards for 
judging such’ papers.’ This briefing was 
done‘on’ the’ grounds that at one’ time 
or another throughout’ the'° semester 
every student might in turn’ be a mem- 
ber ‘of | the committee ‘selecting: the! pa- 
Pu i W926 itl i re SOT 8 | ft 34 "Bay 
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pers. When papers had been collected 
from two separate classes in which the 
group method was being tried, the teach- 
er gave one set to the committee before 
grading; in the second class he graded 
the papers before handing them over to 
the committee from that class. This vari- 
ation seemed to make no difference. 

Such was the procedure for carrying 
out the group method of writing. Was 
the method of any value? Yes, apparent- 
ly it was. First, student interest in the 
assignment was obviously strong and 
steady. Even the disheartening task of 
final revision was met with energy and 
‘little diminution of interest. Gratifying 
to the teacher were the many questions 
asked during the class time devoted to 
revision. These queries ranged from 
problems concerning manuscript form to 
rather subtle points of rhetoric. With 
plenty of handbooks of English and desk 
dictionaries in the classroom, students 
found most of their answers for them- 
selves on minimal cues from the teacher. 
Several students made profitable safaris 
through the Webster unabridged and 
brought in their quarry with evident 
satisfaction. Second, in this atmosphere 
students seemed to find writing natural 
rather than artificial. While revising, 
students discovered that they could try 
out words and ideas on their fellows. 
Third, such trial appeared to make pos- 
sible the healthiest kind of criticism— 
that which comes from one’s peers 
rather than from a “superior,” for stu- 
dents will persist in so viewing a teacher 
regardless of his actions. Fourth, the 
final drafts of these papers were satis- 
factory, and at times even vivid in read- 
er interest, relatively free of gross er- 
rors, firm in structure, strong in content, 
and definitely possessed of that prime 
virtue, clarity of idea. 

In deference to Bacon and Mill the 
teacher made a sincere attempt to seek 
negative instances. Thus, later in the 
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semester another writing assignment 
was made in both classes in which the 
group or committee method had been 
used. There was the same preliminary 
teaching of the elements of content and 
structure germane to the writing to be 
done. But this time nothing was said 
about a committee to select and read 
the best written work. In comparison 
with the earlier work, the best students 
seemed to perform as well, but the aver- 
age students and the weaker ones fell 
off in performance. There were more 
gross errors, more “sloppy” manuscripts 
and typescripts, less originality and in- 
terest, and there was more obscurity of 
expression and idea. Thus from the 
teacher’s viewpoint the group method 
was superior. How did students feel and 


what did they think? 


From anonymous student opinions 
collected at the end of the semester, it 
was apparent that most students liked 
the group method, thereby found writing 
of more interest, and felt that they were 
thus able to learn more about writing. 
Some students felt that for the first time 
they “really” realized that writing means 
to convey ideas and feelings to other 
people. A few (probably the more timid 
and self-conscious) suggested that the 
papers be coded by the teacher so that 
credit could be earned while anonymity 
was guarded. A few still preferred to 
trust wholly to the judgment of the 
teacher; these students seem to feel that 
their writing was not the business of 
other students. Here are two reports re- 
quested by the teacher. The first is from 
a rather mature young man, the second 
from an above-average young woman 
who plans to become a teacher. 

The young man: 

I think that the practice of reading stu- 
dents’ essays is a good one provided that 
the committee is competent and consists 
of enough members to represent all view- 
points. In a class of twenty a committee 


of four or five should be selected to read 
essays. 
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This method is only as good as the ma- to make any difference to us. [This com- 
terial presented; that is, the undertaking mittee found one paper with a low grade 
wouldn’t be successful unless the essays so interesting that it was read to the class 
had been well-prepared and were interest- anyway.] It helps us to write better papers 
ing. when we know that our work will be read 


? aloud to the entire class. 
The young woman: 


The teacher believes that these two opin- 


Hike experience of reeding the. compent- ions are quite typical of the two classes 


tions to the class was both interesting and 


valuable to me and the rest of the class involved in the experiment. 

[this student was a member of the com- In summary, this group method seems 
mittee]. Our committee judged the papers valuable to both students and teacher 
according to originality, coherence of because it helps students to learn some 
thought, correctness of grammar and form, 

and interest. We found that the fact that of the lessons at the heart of successful 


the papers had already been graded failed writing. 


Listening 


It is unwise in a school program to teach listening as a thing apart. We listen 
throughout the day to discussion about reading, about movies, about whatever we 
think or experience with the senses. Nevertheless, listening is in need of training 
just as is writing or reading. 


The school is under obligation to set up in its classes situations where listen- 
ing is important and necessary. This situation is, of course, dependent upon 
method of teaching, for in some classes the student has no need to listen to any- 
one, not even to the teacher. In a good listening situation, certain procedures seem 
highly desirable. 


It is desirable to have a situation where there will be real contributions from 
individuals, contributions not duplicated and not previously learned by others. 


This will require listening if the central problem concerns all. Here the unified 
studies program has a decided advantage over a class where individual work is 


more uniform. — From Committee Report, English in Common Learnings, to 
National Council of Teachers of English. 











Two Sides of an Argument 


é ory Pak Mr. Principal,” the patron’s 
letter began, “I am writing this 
letter to you to request that you excuse 
the absence of my daughters, Ruth and 
Naomi, for the past four days and have 
your records show that their absence 
was justified. This is being asked not- 
withstanding they were neither ill nor 
needed at home because of the dying 
grandmother.” Then he continued: 


A year ago I was called on to speak be- 
fore a teachers’ institute with regard to 
our system of courts, laws, and justice, 
and frankly and sincerely, Mr. Principal, 
I was somewhat appalled at the lack of 
knowledge schoolteachers have. 

From time to time, Ruth and Naomi 
have talked to me about their social- 
science studies, including a course or part 
of a course covering the United States 
Constitution. Singularly enough, I was 
equally appalled at what little they knew, 
notwithstanding their having memorized 
certain well-known parts of the Constitu- 
tion such as the “Bill of Rights,” the “Re- 
construction Amendments,” and the 
“checks and balances” references. They 
have talked to me at some length about 
“constitutional rights,” without having 
even the vaguest idea of what those rights 
are; of the difference between the legisla- 
tive, executive and the judicial, without 
knowing how to open the door to a court- 
house. In a word, they reflect, as I am 
sure most high-school pupils do, that their 
complete conception of the judicial and 
judiciary is that courts and judges are 
some strange places and beings that are 
in effect of—and living in—another world. 

They, not withstanding their father’s 
profession, seemed to associate in their 
minds courts with policemen; judges with 
handcuffs; laws as rules laid down by 
“deities”; all reflecting an attitude of 
“Thou shalt not.” Thus, I decided to sup- 
plement their education by taking them 
into a courtroom to sit through a trial 
from the beginning to the end. They ob- 
served the jury panel assembled at the 
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By J. R. SHANNON 





@ Here is a digest of a letter by a 
school patron to the principal of the high 
school in which his two daughters were 
enrolled, and a complete reproduction of 
the principal’s answer— even to the er- 
tors in English. 

Dr. Shannon is Associate Professor of 
Education at Sacramento State College. 
The school patron is a lawyer. and the 
school in which his daughters were en- 
rolled is in California. 





start, the calling of the jurors by the 
clerk, the challenging of the venire, the 
reading of the information charging the 
defendants with the commission of a crime. 
They heard the deputy district attorney 
tell the jury what he intended to prove, 
the defense counsel’s defense, the judge’s 
statement and admonition. They were told 
to listen to all the evidence and to keep 
an open mind, remembering the funda- 
mental principle of the law that a person 
accused is presumed innocent and con- 
tinues to be so presumed until all the evi- 
dence is in. 

They saw the district attorney prose- 
cute and the defense counsel defend. They 
heard the witnesses and, in a word, saw 
all the machinery of justice in motion, 
even to hearing the closing arguments for 
the prosecution and for the defense and 
the instructions of the judge to the jury. 


As an older man and one who before 
going into the law was interested in 
schoolteaching, I can say unequivocally 
Ruth and Naomi received a great deal 
more education in the four days they were 
absent than they could have or would have 
received in four weeks’ schooling. 


However, both Ruth and Naomi, after 
it was all over, felt that Mr. Principal 
would not record their names in his “Book 
of Gold” like the angel in Abou Ben 
Adhem, but would mark them down and 
show in the record that they “cut” clase 
es. I assured them that Mr. Principal 
would do nothing of the kind but would 
probably call on either or both of them to 
write or tell the things they learned to 
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their social-science classes. Mr. Principal, 
I hope I was justified in my assumption 
and assertion. 

Ordinarily, when the children are ab- 
sent, either their mother or I has written 
asking that their absence be excused or 
condoned because they had to go to the 
dentist or the orthodontist. That note 
usually is scribbled out in forty-five sec- 
onds, I’m asking that you excuse them 
and let the record show that it was on 
their father’s judgment that they stayed 
out of school so that they could learn that 
the law is not some mystical thing for- 
bidding small boys to ride bicycles on 
sidewalks and that the Constitution is 
something with meaning. 


The patron closed with a “Respect- 
fully yours,” and then added a post- 


script: 


Incidentally, on one occasion when Miss 
Betty Blossom was teaching for you, I 
mentioned to her that if any time she or 
her principal should like to have me talk 
to a group of interested students or take 
such a group to the courthouse and into a 
courtroom so they would know the differ- 
ence between the county recorder’s office 
and the county clerk’s office, the police 
court and the pound master, I should be 
very happy so to do. I still feel the same 
way, Mr. Principal, and if at any time you 
should like to have me either talk to some 
or all of your pupils or take a selected 
group to the court, including the Calli- 
fornia State Supreme Court when it con- 
venes here again, don’t hesitate to call on 
me and | shall be very glad to oblige. 


to know the reason for the girls absence. 
No doubt many of your statements are 
true but they also apply to all folks in all 
professions. I happen to be a social sci- 
ence major and taught some of our out- 
standing young civic leaders in the bay 
region as well as in your city. 


As this is a day of specialization we are 
all trained in certain branches of work 
with their corresponding courses for ful- 
filling the requirements as outlined by the 
state for our special course, degree or 
diploma. This being the case we can not 
all know or do all the things we would 
like to do nor go all the places we would 
like to go. If we were to allow our stu- 
dents to go as they wished to go it would 
be difficult. to ever keep things under con- 
trol for there are so many diversified 
interests. 


The State of California has certain rules 
and regulations in regard to the attend- 
ance of students upon their classes and it 
is from this attendance that we receive a 
large share of our money to conduct the 
school from year to year. They allow ab- 
sence for the students illness, death in the 
immediate family, doctor, dentist and op- 
tician appointments (within limitations). 
All other excuses are not legal. We divide 
our absences into three groups, excused, 
unapproved and cuts. The excused are the 
legal excuses, unapproved are absences 
with the previous knowledge and consent 
of the parents and “cuts” are absences 
without the previous knowledge and con- 
sent of the parents. The girls absences 
will have to come under the unapproved 
classification as we can not collect state 
money on their absence. 
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The patron’s letter ran more than two 
full single-spaced typed pages. It carried 
an impassioned plea and a sincere offer. 
It was not the customary “Please excuse 
Willy” type, but a well-constructed ef- 
fort to accomplish what its writer re- 
garded as a noble purpose. The patron 
was quite set back, therefore, when he 
read the principal’s reply: 


Dear Mr. Father: 
We received your letter and were glad 


I trust that this will explain our attend- 
ance set up to you. 


The text of a lesson based on this cor- 
respondence might well be the following 
jingle from a teachers’ college news- 
paper: 

I long to know a lot of things; 

With curiosity I’m cursed. 

But teacher tells me that I must 

Complete my education first. 




















Extraclass Activities in the 


California Secondary Schools | 


A MOST significant development in 

the American secondary schools 
during the past quarter of a century has 
been in the area of extraclass activities. 
Earlier ignored, then tolerated, these 
activities now are recognized as an in- 
tegral part of the school’s program from 
junior high school to junior college and 
beyond. Even in the most traditional of 
academic high schools the extraclass 
program is increasingly present. In the 
more liberal high schools the extraclass 
activities not only are extensive but 
many of them have been absorbed into 
the formal curriculum as a regular part 
of the school’s offerings for which credit 
is given toward graduation. 


Tompkins, in his excellent booklet on 
this subject, defines extraclass activities 
as “pupil activities under school spon- 
sorship outside of regularly scheduled 
classes, for which no graduation credit 
is usually given and for which no course 
of study ordinarily exists. He devotes 
several pages to the increasing tendency 
to make this phase of school life a part 
of the regular school program. He also 
illustrates the growth of the extraclass 
program in a number of selected high 
schools. Within the limitation of space 
he does not pretend to survey the entire 
field but seeks to suggest and stimulate 
interest in a balanced extraclass pro- 
gram for the modern American second- 
ary school. (The one disappointing fact 
is that among the nearly seventy high 
schools which contributed data to this 
study, no high school on the Pacific 
Coast is included. ) 





1 Tompkins, Ellsworth, “Extraclass Activities for All 
Pupils.” Bulletin, United States Office of Educetion, 
Wasbington, D.C., 1950. 
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By FREDERIC SHIPP 





@ Many significant developments are tak- 
ing place outside the classroom in today’s 
high schools. Their nature, variety and 
importance are accurately reported by Dr. 
Shipp who surveyed extraclass activities 
in California secondary schools last 
spring. This growing field is beset by 
many problems, hence the particular 
value of a factual report concerning prac- 
tices and attitudes. 

Dr. Frederic T. Shipp has now entered 
college teaching as Associate Professor of 
Education, San Francisco State College, 
alter serving for many years as a high 
school administrator in the San Jose Pub- 
lic Schools. He has long been an active 
leader in secondary education not only in 
California but in the nation as well. He 
received his Ed.D. Degree at Stanford 
University in 1950. 





It has been the writer’s conviction 
that the California secondary schools, 
as a whole, have been in the forefront 
of developing an adequate extraclass 
program. This has been no statewide 
effort, but has grown up within smaller 
districts and regions where schools were 
closely related. This opinion is based on 
extensive observations of and contact 
with a large number of our schools 
across the state. It was further strength- 
ened by the contrast he observed in 
many schools on a recent trip East. How- 
ever, no accurate picture has been se: 
cured of the outstanding activities which 
make our California secondary schools 
so distinctive. 


Because of his interest in the values 
of a balanced extraclass program in our 
California schools the writer, this spring, 
sought to secure throughout the state 
some up-to-date evidence concerning the 
extraclass activities which school admin- 
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istrators considered most significant in 
their respective schools. The method 
used was a simple inquiry, asking more 
than 500 California secondary school 
administrators what, in their opinion, 
was the most outstanding extraclass ac- 
tivity in their schools. 

Replies were received from 324 
schools, representing all levels and 
grades, from junior high school through 
the junior college. The total responses 
were sufficiently large and representa- 


tive of location and size to lead to the 
general conclusion that these answers 
could be considered the general opinion 
of secondary school administrators in 
California regarding the important ex- 
traclass activities. In a few instances 
more than one activity was indicated. 
These were included in the tabulation. 
The following table gives the ten most 
frequently mentioned activities as being 
outstanding: 








4 Year 


4 Year 3 Year 
3 Year 6 Year Junior Junior 





ACTIVITY Junior High High High High High Total 
College School School School School School 

1. Student Government... 13 49 14 7 5 24 112 
Sa 4 31 4 2 0 18 59 
DNS « cespecchoun 3 30 7 5 1 9 55 
ee 1 12 6 1 3 7 30 
5. Intra-mural ......... 0 8 3 0 2 17 30 
6. Social Affairs ....... 3 10 4 0 1 8 26 
7. Publications ........ 1 16 1 0 3 5 2% 
8. Assemblies ......... 1 8 1 1 1 6 18 
9. Dramatics .........- 3 8 2 1 0 2 16 
10. Handbook .......... l 3 2 1 0 3 10 








On every level of our secondary 
schools “Student Government” ranked 
first. In the light of the increased em- 
phasis upon democratic experiences in 
self-government, it is most heartening to 
see this very important area take first 
place in the judgment of the educational 
leaders of California. It would be even 
more significant if the extent and qual- 
ity of this student participation in school 
government could be appraised. 

“Clubs” were second in frequency for 
the total group reporting. Here is a valu- 
able area for extensive participation by 
large numbers of students, as well as for 
the development of leadership on the 
part of many boys and girls. Actually, 
however, “Clubs” held a true second 
place in but half of the six groups. In 
the others “Athletics” surpassed “Clubs” 
as the second most outstanding activity. 
Attention also should be called to two 
other activities listed: the third place 
emphasis in the three-year junior high 


schools on the “intra-mural” and the 
fourth place ranking of “Publications” 
in the four-year high schools. Both give 
evidence of a significant breadth in the 
extraclass program at certain levels of 
our secondary schools. 

The most frequent reason given as a 
basis for administrators rating an activ- 
ity as being the most outstanding was 
that it provided extensive participation 
on the part of the students. This exceed- 
ed by more than twice the next most fre- 
quent reason. Some typical statements 
were: “Athletics involves more boys and 
girls than any other activity”; “Dramat- 
ics reached about 25% of the students 
in one year.” 

The second most frequent reason 
given was that the activity was best be- 
cause it developed good social attitudes 
and proved a morale builder. Typical 
descriptions include: “Inter-racial 
council—fine job of promoting activities 
for minority groups”; “Hello Day, a 
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welcome to new students and a friend- 
lier campus atmosphere.” 


Only recently have the schools begun 
to discover the educational values in 
student service to the school and com- 
munity. This is the third reason for 
judging the activity to be outstanding. 
Opinion statements include: “Girls’ 
Service Club gives its members oppor- 
tunities to serve school and commun- 
ity”; “Civics Club which seeks to im- 
prove the school”; “Rally Club, serves 
visiting teams, bringing about friendlier 
relations with other schools”; and “Key 
Club, putting the idea of service to oth- 
ers into action”. One says that the “Stu- 
dent Government does the school more 
good than any other activity”. 


Several schools listed some annual 
event or activity which was best because 
it represented the whole school and uni- 
fied the students. This fourth reason ties 
in closely with earlier ones given above. 
Illustrations of this type of activity are: 
“Camp Fund Drive, unifying students” ; 
“Mayfair, involving cooperative effort 
of every department and all personnel” ; 
“All-spring show, bringing cohesiveness 
to the student body”; and “Light opera 
production each year, using almost half 
of our students.” 

To some of the administrators, the ac- 
tivity appeared to be most outstanding 
because it brought recognition or a 
championship to the school. Pride in 
success apparently is a major factor in 
school spirit. Activities in this category 
are varied, such as “School paper, win- 
ning All-American rating” ;. “Basketball 
champions”; “Athletics, producing more 
than our share of championships in all 
major and minor sports”; “Speech, out- 
standing in oratorical contests.” 

In the judgment of certain adminis- 
trators, an activity was best because 
it was a good money raiser. The extent 
of an activity program today and the 
current costs of operation make the 
problem of finances very real for many 
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schools. In most instances, the burden 
of support still falls on the shoulders of 
the students, although many districts 
now are carrying an increasingly larger 
share as part of the regular school 
budget. Typical quotes include: “Social 
affairs and dances, raising $5,000 in the 
past four years”; “Spring Carnival, 
grossing $900”; “Annual carnival tak- 
ing in $5000.” 

Last but not least, in the estimation 
of a few administrators the activity was 
significant because it was a good com- 
munity project. Public relations are a 
source of real concern to many school 
leaders who recognize that the extra- 
class program can easily have either a 
strong appeal or be a source of criticism 
on the part of the local public. A few 
examples are: “Fair Week, a good com- 
munity project”; “Our band, much in 
demand for community affairs”; “Dra- 
matics, leading to a community theatre 
project.” 

In view of this list of outstanding 
activities and the supporting reasons, it 
is the writer’s opinion that the Califor- 
nia secondary schools are developing a 
comprehensive activity program. This 
extraclass program is founded on the 
educational values inherent in the activi- 
ties, providing for widespread, active 
participation on the part of large num- 
bers of the students. The citizenship, 
morale and service characteristics ap- 
pear to predominate, with “winning” 
or finances of lesser importance. Some 
concern might be shown over the empha- 
sis on “Athletics,” but in most cases the 
supporting reasons are soundly based. 

It is possible that some statewide guid- 
ance in the further development of bal- 
anced extraclass programs might be 
helpful. Certainly our teacher training 
institutions should give more attention 
to preparing teachers and administrators 
to become wise leaders in this important 
aspect of California secondary school 
life. 
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Here We Go Again! 


— at a national meeting of 
people interested in reorganizing the 
U.S.0. to serve during the present na- 
tional crisis, one of the persons who had 
gained considerable experience during 
the last war prefaced her remarks with 
the statement, “Here we go again”. In 
some respects that same statement might 
express the feelings of many people in- 
terested in the fate of school children 
during the next several years. We are 
no better prepared to face the problems 
associated with staffing the schools of 
California during the time of a national 
emergency than we were when World 
War II started. The time to do some- 
thing about the situation is now. It is 
that group of schools which makes the 
best provisions for in-service training 
for its teachers that will have the most 
adequately trained staffs. The help that 
the colleges and universities will be able 
to give us will not be adequate. 

Already, many schools are noticing 
increased difficulty in holding teachers. 
The elementary schools have never got- 
ten out of the “red” as far as finding 
adequately trained teachers is con- 
cerned. Secondary schools are finding 
that a few of their teachers are being 
called back into the armed services. So 
far, this latter category has been pri- 
marily confined to commissioned offic- 
ers most of whom could have declined 
to go had they been so inclined. The 
rising cost of living has become one of 
the most effective arguments for leaving 
teaching and re-entering the armed serv- 
ices. 

If the trend continues, men will prac- 
tically disappear from the staffs of ele- 
mentary schools. Some men will go into 
the armed services; a few will become 
secondary school teachers; the rest will 


By H. W. STAFFELBACH 





@ The danger that the national prepared- 


has prompted this warning and suggested 
plan for dealing with the emergency. 
Although the threatened crisis gives es- 
pecial emphasis to the advice offered, the 
type of cooperative professional study pro- 
posed is desirable at all times. 

Dr. H. W. Staffelbach is Curriculum 
Coordinator and Director of In-Service 
Training for the Tulare Union High School 
District. In addition to his experience as a 
teacher in the secondary schools of Palo 
Alto and Tulare, he served one year as 
research assistant for the Univerity High 
School at the University of lowa, and two 
years as director of secondary teacher 
training in the Arizona State College at 
Flagstaff. His Ph.D. Degree was com- 
pleted last year at Stanford. 





either become administrators or go into 
some other line of work. Secondary 
schools will also lose many teachers. 
What is true for men is also true for 
women. If the news releases are accu- 
rate indications, plans are being made 
for using even higher percentages of 
women in the armed services than were 


used during World War II. 
WHO WILL FILL THE GAPS? 


Who will take the places left vacant 
by these departures? Some will not be 
filled. If the pattern established during 
the last two wars is continued, three 
types of individuals will fill vacancies 
on emergency credentials. The first type 
is made up of those who have retired 
from teaching for one reason or another, 
and have allowed their credentials to 
lapse. A few of these people will be men 
but most will be women. They will be 
motivated by their love for children and 
for our country. This group of “trained 
reserves” is small in size. Theirs will be 
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not so much problems of teaching meth- 
ods as it will be adjustment to routine 
in a strange situation. They will have 
forgotten many of the frustrations and 
annoyances that accompany work in our 
profession. They will need encourage- 
ment and sympathy, particularly 
during their first several weeks on the 
job. These veterans are a fine group, 
and their problems though very real 
and important to them are relatively 
easily handled through group and in- 
dividual conferences with other members 
of the staff and the administration. 


Another group of newcomers is made 
up of those youths who will have an- 
swered the call for teachers before their 
training is complete. In the spring of 
1950, Tulare Union High School carried 
on a follow-up survey of our graduates 
of the previous three senior classes. We 
were somewhat surprised to find that six 
of the graduates of the Class of 1947 
were teaching school. One of them was 
the principal of a_ rural-elementary 
school. Since none of these graduates 
had been out of high school more than 
three years, it is obvious that they were 
teaching with little training in teaching 
methods. Although many of our junior 
colleges are offering a class in Introduc- 
tion to Education, and a few have extra- 
curricular clubs through which students 
who intend to become teachers have an 
opportunity to become better acquainted 
with the profession, at best, the training 
of the members of this group is meager 
indeed. In addition to the usual prob- 
lems of becoming oriented as members 
of the “team” or professional staff, the 
members of this group have the very 
difficult task of adjusting to the new role 
that they will have to play in the school 
organization. It is difficult enough for 
many college students to adjust to the 
difference between teacher and pupil 
when they are doing their student teach- 
ing. The youth who, by-usual California 
standards, is only ready to begin his 
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professional training is apt to have un- 
usual problems in this respect. The prob- 
lems of devising adequate teaching meth- 
ods as well as becoming proficient in 
classroom management are critical. 

The third large group of individuals 
who will be available as emergency 
teachers is made up of people who have 
a “college education” (in most cases a 
bachelor of arts degree in a liberal arts 
college) whose prime purpose is to aug- 
ment their family income. Many of the 
members of this group are housewives, 
At best, theirs is a very difficult task. 
For most of them, teaching is a part- 
time job; that is, they have the problem 
of keeping up a home in addition to 
taking care of the extremely exhausting 
duties associated with teaching school. 
Both of these jobs are demanding. The 
conscientious person can easily become 
overfatigued; the person whose atten- 
tion is on other problems may easily 
allow one or the other group of respon- 
sibilities to slide. 

This listing of the types of individuals 
that can be expected to be available as 
replacements for those who leave the 
profession is of course not complete. 
Moreover, some individuals may fit into 
more than one of these classifications. 
However, the descriptions will probably 
cover most of the characteristics of the 
sub-standard teachers who will try to 
fill the gaps left in the ranks of the 


teaching profession. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT? 


As bad as the situation may seem, it 
is not impossible. First of all, we will 
have some of the experienced teachers 
with us. On these teachers’ shoulders 
will fall much of the responsibility for 
maintaining a standard educational pat- 
tern. They will also be important as 
a means of orienting the newcomers in 
their roles as public school teachers if 
they are given the opportunity to do so. 
One thing is clear, however, no one will 
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have the time for the luxury of unneces- 
sary or unessential demands on teach- 
ers’ time. 

The first step that can be taken to 
start any school out in the right direc- 
tion is the organization of a fall work- 
shop for the teachers of the school. This 
is particularly valuable for schools em- 
ploying ten or more teachers. One of the 
most successful patterns for a school 
workshop that has been developed dur- 
ing the last several years provides for 
meetings held away from home in a situ- 
ation where the teachers can be accom- 
panied by their families. By getting 
away from the local community, the 
teachers are freed from outside social 
and other responsibilities that distract 
them. By taking their families with 
them, they are able to play as well as 
work together and hence get more thor- 
oughly acquainted with the strengths 
and weaknesses of the other members of 
the team of which they are to be parts 
for the ensuing year without giving up 
their family responsibilities during a 
“vacation” period. A popular program 
provides for group sessions in the morn- 
ing with recreation during the afternoon 
and evening. 


The workshop sessions provide time 
for the relatively unhurried survey of 
the school policies and the details of the 
schedule as it is set up for the coming 
year. Although the administrator must 
assume some responsibility for leader- 
ship in organizing the first meeting, the 
regular teaching staff will be able to take 
much of the initiative in planning and 
carrying on the work of the three or 
more days that may be available. Al- 
though instruction in teaching methods 
might be included if a large enough 
number of untrained people are to be 
“initiated,” the most common practice 
is to devote most of the time to outlining 
basic principles of policy. School board 
members as well as consultants from the 
profession who are well acquainted with 


problems in education and trained in 
group leadership add a great deal to 
such workshops. 


A second phase of the in-service train- 
ing program should be provision for 
meetings during the school year. It is 
generally conceded that teachers’ meet- 
ings during the regular school day do 
not accomplish all that is desired. If the 
meeting is before school, there is not 
enough time to do much more than 
make announcements. If it is after 
school, the personnel is too tired to do 
a good job. The answer seems to be 
found in either a shortened day or in a 
“training” day scheduled at regular in- 
tervals throughout the school year. This 
is not a new idea. Teachers’ institutes 
are provided by law in many states. 
Fortunately, considerable latitude is 
made in the California School Code as 
to when and how such institutes are to 
be held. Much of the present criticism 
of the institute pattern that is now used 
in most of the California counties stems 
from a feeling among secondary teach- 
ers that the programs that are presented 
are too general to be of much use to 
the regular classroom teacher. General 
speakers talk in platitudes and cliches. 
A few demonstrations are helpful, but, 
for the most part, the program is a 
thing to be endured rather than to be 
considered either a help or a matter of 
enjoyment. 

Meetings at the building level can be 
very beneficial. Under that condition it 
is possible to talk about those problems 
that the individuals face at the moment. 
The program can be tailored to fit the 
needs of the pupils as well as other prob- 
lems that are bothering the teachers and 
administrators. It is possible for the ex- 
perienced teachers to have time and the 
opportunity to help the initiates. By 
judiciously scheduling meetings, it is 
possible to make maximum use of 
county supervisors and coordinators. 

The school year should provide for 
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at least five and better still ten such 
meetings. They should probably be held 
once a month. In that way, attention can 
be given to problems that demand con- 
tinual adjustment. Committees of teach- 
ers have time to get together to carry 
on their work and still keep the rest of 
the staff informed concerning their activ- 
ities. 

A third part of the in-service training 
program that needs attention is indi- 
vidual help. Some provision should be 
made in the budget for the release of 
individual teachers both for study and 
for visitation. One of the most valuable 
types of in-service helps is observation. 
Watching another person handle fa- 
miliar problems often inspires favorable 
changes in procedure that could not 
have been achieved in any other way. 


A further value in the provision for 
the release of individual teachers may 
be secured for the supervision of teach- 
ing. Most superintendents and many 
principles are too busy with other prob- 
lems to be able to devote adequate time 
to the supervision of the teachers in 
their schools. Few secondary schools 
provide supervisors; yet sub-standard 
teachers need supervisory help. It may 
be possible to release qualified, experi- 
enced teachers on the staff from time to 
time to help the tyros. In either case, 
however, money must be set aside for 
substitutes for teachers in addition to 
the amount that will be needed to re- 
place staff members who are ill. 


A fourth, extremely vital, part of an 
adequate in-service training program is 
dependent upon the teacher training in- 
stitutions of the state. We need a com- 
prehensive program of extension cours- 
es. It is recognized that, even with the 
development of three new state colleges 
in the last five years, the facilities for 
giving adequate professional training 
are severely strained. Nevertheless, with 
the dependence upon people with sub- 
standard training for teachers, addition- 
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al attention must be paid to on-the-job 
training of a technical nature. As the 
situation gets worse, methods courses 
will be in order. These should be offered 
at centrally located places so that they 
will be available to teachers from sev- 
eral schools at a time. As a matter of 
fact, such a circumstance is probably 
one of the best teaching situations a 
methods teacher could hope for; though 
it is readily conceded that it would be 
better if the children had a teacher that 


was already trained. 
PITFALLS 


There are a number of difficulties that 
face educators who try to make adequate 
provisions for in-service training pro- 
grams. Some of the most important 
problems grow out of the fact that the 
public in general is not used to the 
idea; that it is sometimes necessary to 
hire people to do jobs for which they 
are not entirely qualified; hence it is 
also necessary to train them on the job. 
Business men have discovered that such 
a step is often necessary when they hire 
employees; nevertheless the general pub- 
lic seems to find the practice of paying 
people while they are being trained re- 
pugnant. It becomes, therefore, a matter 
of community relations to make the citi- 
zens of the community aware of the 
necessity for setting up adequate train- 
ing programs in the schools. Without 
community support the program of in- 
service training is doomed to failure. 


As long as traditional patterns of 
school activities are not disturbed, many 
of the citizens will have little comment. 
It is when that pattern is disturbed that 
the real difficulties arise. For example, 
whether we like it or not, public schools, 
both elementary and secondary, are 
looked upon as “holding institutions” 
for the children or youth for a certain 
period of each “school” day. Although 
holidays have become relatively well 
established, when additional teacher 
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training days are scheduled, the tradi- 
tional pattern is interrupted. No pro- 
gram for youth activities has been estab- 
lished, hence a certain amount of con- 
fusion results. The school can sit back 
and maintain, with a certain amount of 
justification, that what the student does 
when he is dismissed is no responsibility 
of the school. Nevertheless, the matter 
is a factor in the development of har- 
monious relations between the school 
and the community, and unless adequate 
provision is made for socially acceptable 
youth activities, the school may be un- 
justly criticized. 

The releasing of individual teachers 
to carry on work that will make them 
better able to handle their responsibili- 
ties may also become a problem. From 
time to time, it will be necessary for 
such individuals to carry on their work 
off the campus. In such instances, mem- 
bers of the community who recognize 
them as members of the teaching staff 
away from school, may question the ad- 
visability of paying teachers who “don’t 
teach.” 

These are only two examples of the 
types of problems which might arise. 
The list could be expanded considerably. 
The point is that adequate community 
support is a necessity when such a de- 





parture from the traditional pattern of 
school activities is contemplated. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


An adequate in-service training pro- 
gram for the typical California high 
school should include the following pro- 
visions: 

1. An effective program of commun- 
ity education concerning the need 
for an expanded in-service train- 
ing program. 

2. The designation of one member of 
the staff to be responsible for the 
coordination of the in-service 
training program. 

3. A summer or fall workshop for all 
members of the staff. 

4. A regularly scheduled series of 
training meetings for teachers to 
be held during the hours of the 
usual school day. 

5. Provision for the release of indi- 
vidual teachers for study, visita- 
tion, and supervisory activities as 


6. Cooperative planning of extension 
classes with neighboring teacher 
training institutions. 

7. Cooperative planning with county 
and district officials. 














They Should Be Heroic! 


OLD or hot, whether you like it or. 


not, it’s going to be a long war! 
When John and Jane Doe receive their 
“Greetings” from Mr. President, what 
will be their attitudes regarding the 
duties required of them? Will they re- 
act, “What have I done to deserve this? 
I had nothing to do with the mistakes 
that caused this trouble. Why should I 
have to risk my neck now? Isn’t there 
some way I can get out of this trap?” 
Or will they respond, “Thank you, Mr. 
President, I’m proud you asked me! I'll 
be glad to do my bit. This is my chance 
to show how much I appreciate what my 
country has stood for, now is and can 
be!” 

Whether America’s youth are coward- 
ly or heroic when they are faced with 
the challenge of our age will depend on 
many conditions. Are they in good 
health? Do they know how to solve the 
everyday problems of life? Are they 
skillful? What understanding do they 
have of this world in which we live? 
What are their standards of life? 

Who is responsible for having these 
conditions well answered? Some say 
that it is the home; others expect the 
church to do it; while many claim that 
the public schools must carry the bur- 
den. Actually, the job cannot be done 
by any single institution. It must be 
done by every American institution. 
BUT most of all it is the duty of Amer- 
ica’s free public schools to develop the 
heroic citizens we need today. 


WHAT MAKES A PERSON HEROIC? 


Webster defines a hero or a heroine 
as a person taking an admirable part in 
any remarkable action or event. What a 
time to be heroic! Yet, we still must find 
a way to have our youths want to take 
an admirable part in this critical period 
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By J. WM. CUNLIFFE 





@ The prospects for univorsal military 
training daily become more imminent. 
The effect upon high schools, while cer- 
tain to be profound, has not yet been 
assessed. Even in the present emergency, 
which may be prolonged indefinitely, all 
young men are subject to the draft. Their 
preparation for military training is con- 
sequently a timely topic. 

J. Wm. Cunliffe is Coordinator of Sec- 
ondary Education for Orange County. He 
describes this article as a “short drink” 
compared to his “Quart of Education” 
published recently in the Journal. 





of history. Yes, the secret of heroism is 
motivation! Our youngsters must want 
to serve democracy so well and so much 
that they overcome the greatest obstacle 
to all heroism—FEAR. This is not done 
after the battle begins. It is not done 
merely by a general’s address to his 
troops just before “D-day.” It is done 
mainly by years of teaching the child to 
understand his world and to be resource- 
ful in it. With an increase in under- 
standing, there also may come an in- 
crease in self-confidence, love of truth, 
and respect for justice. These are the 
four pillars on which heroism really 
rests. They develop over the years as the 
child grows. 

However, in this crisis, time is scarce. 
Therefore, we must make the most of 
the last-minute speeches, as do the gen- 
erals, as well as to be certain that the 
long-range program is followed. 


HOW CAN WE DEVELOP HEROISM 
IN INDUCTEES? 


Since the essence of our problem is 
time, our public high schools must be 
called upon to emphasize certain learn- 
ings for their pupils. The two essentials 
of heroism which they must develop 
more fully are a general understanding 
of our heritage of freedom and (in par- 
ticular) freedom from fear. 








THEY SHOULD BE HEROIC! 


A betier understanding of our heri- 
tage of freedom must be based on an 
appreciation of the factors which have 
helped to make us free. Two which 
should be given more stress are as fol- 
lows: (1) as a people, we possess great 
wealth. This has been due partly to the 
rich land we have inherited and partly 
to the initiative and industriousness of 
our people. The effect of this fact is that 
most foreigners consider all Americans 
“capitalists” in terms of the quantity 
and variety of food we eat, the electric 
lights we use, the cars we drive, and the 
many other modern gadgets which many 
of even our low-income groups take for 
granted. In short, our poor have more 
than most of the common peoples of the 
world. Yet the USSR threatens to de- 
stroy our free economy and thus kill the 
goose which lays the golden eggs. Com- 
munism bodes fo pull down our spiritual 
and material progress and place the in- 
terest of the state above that of the in- 
dividual. Thus we are obliged to protect 
ourselves or perish. Therefore, we ac- 
cepted the challenge in Korea! Our 
young people must be taught that our 
standards of living and of freedom can- 
not be taken for granted. Privileges in 
these matters must be earned by each 
generation. 


(2) Whenever in the past the best in- 
terests of our nation have thus been 
threatened, worthy Americans have been 
heroic in their defense of our country’s 
ideals. Today we must tell our young- 
sters how we have fought and won in 
the name of Liberty and Decency. Tell 
our children the stories of our heroes 
and heroines. Tell them the tradition of 
sacrifice and courage which brings to 
life the pages of our history. Tell the 
common man’s story as well as the bio- 
graphies of our great leaders. Let our 
generation and future ones be proud of 
their lineage. Prove to them that we 
come from stock that was willing to 
overcome problems and endure hard- 
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ships. Stress how these men dreamed 
and sacrificed for a better world! Incul- 
cate in their minds this hope. Capitalize 
on the attitude-forming potential of 
music, of literature, of art, of every 
subject in the secondary curricula to fire 
the souls of our youth with enthusiasm 
for the preservation of democracy and 
the improvement of mankind. Give them 
such strong and noble purposes for 
which to live and they will defend them 
more heroically when asked to die. 

Freedom from fear involves more 
than just joining the crusade for free- 
dom. If our high school pupils are to 
face induction more heroically, educa- 
tors must attempt to do at least three 
things more effectively. 


1. Dispel the fear and uncertainty youth 
has regarding the mysteries of military 
service. Help them to make the transi- 
tion from private living into military 
living. 

2. Point out the carry-over value which 
military training has in civilian life. 

3. Clarify the significance of world events 
in view of our geo-political interests. 


How can these goals be achieved most 
effectively? THE SCHOOLS AND MIL- 
ITARY MUST COOPERATE! 


To do this, our schools should develop 
a local educational resource which has 
heretofore been neglected. Every com- 
munity has a group of men and women 
who not only know the answers to most 
of the above problems confronting our 
youth, but are experienced and proven 
leaders. These potential allies of educa- 
tors are the Reserve Officers of our 
armed forces. Few are the villages of 
our nation which do not count several 
of these citizen-soldiers among them. 
Most areas can boast that they back an 
active reserve unit or a chapter of the 
Reserve Officers’ Association. Most of 
these men are capable speakers who 
would gladly speak to high school 
groups and incidentally earn themselves 
military retirement points. 
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Let us look more closely at what our 
youth need to know about military life 
before they enter it and how reservists 
or other military groups can help them. 
It must be noted that these suggestions 
are based on the assumption that the 
present curriculum is already too over- 
crowded to permit the addition of new 
courses, so that whatever is done to meet 
this pre-military need of our youth must 
be done within existing courses. 


WHAT YOUTH NEEDS TO KNOW 
ABOUT THE MILITARY 


1. We should explain why we now 
have the selective service law and why 
we may even have universal military 
training; how our national position has 
changed from an isolated area which 
could be protected by a citizen army 
after attack to an easily attacked nation 
only a few hours away from an enemy. 
An Air Force bomber pilot or crew 
member should be able to make this 


point in a social science class. 


2. Enlistment and draft policies 
should be explained. This should em- 
phasize the value of staying in school 
and clarify draft classification. This 
should include the facts about the phys- 
ical examination. A medical officer 
could handle this matter in a P. E. class. 


3. How are men inducted into the 
services? Tell students about the classi- 
fication tests, the assignment policies 
and procedures, the 100 or more service 
schools and the whole military education 
and training set-up from U.S.A. F.F.I. 
to 0.C.S. A Personnel Officer might do 
this on a panel with the school coun- 
selor and principal, etc., in a senior 
problems class. 

4. How is the military organized? 
Use simple diagrams to show depart- 
ments and services. Explain ranks and 
ratings. Point out the trend toward few- 
er combatants and more technical and 
supply services. Explain: the importance 
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of staff and line responsibility. Show 
where the reserves fit into the picture, 
A symposium of three officers represent- 
ing the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
might do this as a demonstration of uni- 
fication before an English class. 

5. What is a typical work day like 
for a soldier, sailor, or airman or wom- 
an in the United States and in the com- 
bat zone? Illustrated lecture by officers 
from respective services in assembly, 
social science or English classes. 

6. How should those in the services 
spend their unused time? Service policy 
of “Hurry up and wait”. A few waste 
their time; others use athletic programs, 
USO, Red Cross, travel, reading, letter- 
writing, etc. How to write interesting 
letters. Note special military vocabulary: 
AWOL, depots, rations, brig, scuttle- 
butt, etc. (Good taste in using such.) 
Special Service Officer could come to 
English class. 


7. What pay, allowances, benefits, 
and protection do service personnel re- 
ceive? Pay scales and system, Soldiers 
and Sailors Act, GI insurance, retire- 
ments and pensions, hazard pay—pay 
hazards (different kinds of gambling 
and skin games played on and by sol- 
diers). Finance officer in mathematics 
class. 

8. What are the common problems 
of recruits and draftees? 

(a) How to change gracefully from 
free democratic living to con- 
trolled military living? 

(1) Why unquestioned obedi- 
ence? 

(2) Why must you “submit” to 
military courtesy ? 

(3) Do you lose privacy, iden- 
tity, and freedom? 

(b) How should you feel about com- 
manding officer —as a friend, a 
tyrant, a father, or what? 

(c) How much initiative can an in- 
ductee show? 
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(d) What are the personal obligations 
which go with wearing a uni- 
form? 

(e) How do you get along with your 
“superior” non-commissioned of- 
ficers? 

(f) How important is an honorable 
discharge from military service? 

(g) How can you vote if you are in 
the military service? 

Any officer, who has had enlisted service 
also, could talk to a social science class. 

9. Can a man be a soldier and be 

religious ? 

(a) What is the Chaplains’ Corps? 
What religions are represented? 

(b) What are the extra-religious du- 
ties of the chaplain and his as- 
sistants ? 

(c) How can you support your 
church as a soldier? 

A Reserve Officer Chaplain in social 
studies class could speak on this phase. 


10. What to do when you get in trou- 
ble or have a problem in which you 
need help? 

(a) Why turn to your Commanding 
Officer first? 

(b) When to ask the Inspector Gen- 
eral, the Red Cross, Judge Advo- 
cate General or the Chaplain for 
advice and help? 

(c) How military courts are orga- 
nized and operated, how your 
rights are protected. 

Officers who have served in services 
mentioned in item b. 

Officers and teachers should plan their 
programs carefully. -Where there is 
doubt about the suitability of certain 
material, it should be omitted. (Selected 
students may be added to panels or pre- 
pared with questions to prime the dis- 
cussion.) It cannot be overemphasized 
that there are many things which would 
not be appropriate to teach in high 
schools. Such topics as “How to make a 
will,” “Articles of war,” “Combat fa- 


tigue,” “How to give commands” are 
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examples of problems that should be left 
to the military authorities to handle 
when the occasion demands it. 

The carry-over value from military 
training to civilian life can be shown 
easily by field trips to observe the mili- 
tary organizations near the community. 
The military services today are so com- 
plex that they use nearly all the skills 
of our peacetime society plus many 
which are particularly military in nature 
but which are closely related to civilian 
activities. These may be converted into 
civilian assets after one is discharged 
from military service. A student survey 
or canvas of local vets and how their 
present civil jobs are related to their 
military jobs can offer many good illus- 
trations of carry-over value. To explain 
the instances which did not have carry- 
over value, two points must be remem- 
bered: (1) the exigencies of war pre- 
vent perfect placement; (2) somebody 
has to shoot the guns. The fact still re- 
mains that the military aims to put the 
right man in the right job! Only by 
proper use of our relatively limited man- 
power can we even hope to equalize the 
advantages in numbers held by our po- 
tential enemy. 


WHAT YOUTH NEEDS TO KNOW 
ABOUT TODAY'S WORLD? 


Finally, our social science classes 
must explain the geo-political forces 
which are dominating the stage in to- 
day’s world drama. Why did the US and 
UN choose to make a stand for demo- 
cracy and freedom in Korea? What 
withdrawal agreement did US and 
USSR make on Korea and how did 
USSR break it? How much did Korea’s 
wealth in tungsten, manganese, and 
other steel-making elements enter into 
the picture? Should Germany be re- 
armed? Does the USSR need the Near 
East oil? Is Indo-China’s rice threatened 
by the French foreign policy? Can we 
afford to rebuild Japan as a first-rate 
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industrial nation? What about the Iron 
Curtain, Yugoslavia, the point-four pro- 
gram, etc., etc.? We must interest our 
citizens in our new world-wide responsi- 
bilities, in our obligations as one of the 
United Nations. Increased time and em- 
phasis must be given to Current Affairs 
by our social science teachers. Our 
youth must know more about the geo- 
graphy, history, economics, etc., of 1945- 
1951 than of any other period. This un- 
derstanding is vital to our nation’s sur- 
vival. With this understanding, youth 
have a chance to adjust themselves to 
the demands of the times; to be pre- 
pared for the heroic sacrifices which 
they must make as soldiers or citizens if 
they are to remain free. 
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CONCLUSION 


Actually, we are caught in a strange 
dilemma. Today, the free men of the 
world have no choice. If they wish to 
remain free, they must unite in a gi- 
gantic sacrificial effort to protect them. 
selves against the threat of indirect or 
direct aggression by totalitarian forces. 
This danger cannot be removed unless 
free nations increase their combined 
moral, economic, political and military 
strength to a level which will discourage 
and if necessary repel aggression. Public 
education in America will succeed to the 
extent that it uses all its resources in 
teaching our youth to accept willingly 
this responsibility of heroic citizenship. 


We Need the Whole Team 


Schools do not work alone. They have no monopoly on either the substance or 
processes of education. But they do constitute one of the most powerful of all the 
forces that determine human growth and destiny. And yet, they are most effective 
when they cooperate with the home, the church, and the many other kinds of 
youth services in a modern community. All of these agencies serve most effectively 
when they know one another’s points of view and try to work with, rather than 
against, each other. This is all so obvious—would that it were as true in practice 
as it is obvious. — Superintendent A. J. Stoddard, in The Point of View, Los 


Angeles City Schools. 
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Helpful Hints on 
Classroom Management 


A REPORT FROM A SUMMER WORKSHOP OF SUPERVISING TEACHERS* 


TUDENT teaching has long been con- 
S sidered the most important part of 
a student’s preparation for teaching. By 
and large, the major responsibility for 
the supervision of the cadet teacher has 
been entrusted to an experienced class- 
room teacher known to students and col- 
lege supervisors as “the master teacher,” 
“the supervising teacher,” and the “resi- 
dent teacher.” Regardless of title, his 
role in directing the cadets’ experiences 
has been generally recognized as a vital 
one. 

As recognition for outstanding service 
performed by supervising teachers, vari- 
ous practices have been in vogue in Cali- 
fornia. Many teacher education institu- 
tions, particularly those in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, traditionally have paid these 
teachers an honorarium ranging from 
$25 - $50 a semester per cadet. In areas 
of the state where supervising teachers 
have considered this service to be a con- 
tribution to their profession other meth- 
ods of recognition have been used. 

Within the past two years, the subject 
of remuneration for the supervising 
teacher has become a controversial one 
and has provoked considerable study by 
the California Council on teacher Educa- 
tion, the Committee on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards of the 
California Teachers Association, and the 
State Legislature. 

In some areas of the state this ques- 
tion has never become a problem, either 
to the supervising teachers in the co- 
operating local schools, or to the col- 
legiate institution whose students were 
placed under their supervision. One “un- 
troubled” area has been the area adja- 


By JAMES C. STONE 





He formerly taught in the Cincinnati pub- 
lic schools before coming to California. 
After serving in the armed forces during 
World War II he was a member of the 
Stanford Placement » 
Stone received his Ed.D. Degree from 
Stanford University in 1949. 





cent to the College of the Pacific at 
Stockton. Part of the “secret” for the 
College of the Pacific’s success in ad- 
ministering the student teaching pro- 
gram has been the professional relation- 
ship it has established with the super- 
vising teachers in the local schools. This 
has largely been accomplished through 
the granting of free tuition credits to 
those teachers who supervise cadets, and 
the arranging of special workshops and 





* Members of the Workshop included: Joseph F. Bisig, 
Manteca High School Manteca; Gail Cummings, Edison 
High School, Stockton; Vivian L. Fannen, Lodi Union 
High School, Lodi; Elwyn G. Gallagher, Franklin High 
School, Stockton; Catherine V. Humbargar, Edison High 
School, Stockton; Grace Johnson, Assistant Coordinator, 
Stockton; Cecil Conrad Norton, Manteca High School, 
Manteca; Charles Schiffman, Stockton High School, 
Stockton; Dorothy Trachiotis, Edison High School, Stock- 
ton; Ruth Berry West, Stockton High School, Stockton: 
and James C. Stone, Consultant, State Department of 
Education. 
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seminars where the supervising teachers 
can become better prepared “to do the 
job they are doing anyway.” 


During the 1951 summer session, two 
such workshops were held at the College 
of the Pacific, one primarily for super- 
visors of elementary cadets under the 
leadership of Charles Hamilton, Direc- 
tor of Elementary Education, College 
of the Pacific, and another, primarily for 
supervisors of secondary student teach- 
ers, under the direction of James C. 
Stone, Consultant in Teacher Education, 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion. 


The members of the Secondary Super- 
vising Teachers’ Workshop agreed at the 
outset that the greatest barrier to success 
for young teachers was lack of good 
classroom control. As a group, they im- 
mediately attacked the problem and pre- 
pared a list of hints which, if placed in 
the hands of beginning teachers, would 
assist them materially in solving the 
problems of classroom management. 


This project was in every sense of the 
word a group enterprise. The workshop 
leader acted merely as an expediter, en- 
couraging the group to think and work 
cooperatively. Out of his own experi- 
ence and reading, each member pre- 
pared a list of suggestions which were 
then compiled and edited by two mem- 
bers of the workshop, Gail Cummings 
and Dorothy Trachiotis. 


The list of hints which the workshop 
designed to assist the inexperienced 
teacher in classroom management has 


been edited under the following five 
categories: 
Classroom Routine 
Teaching Procedures and Methods 
Guidance and Counseling 
Class Management 
Personal Traits 
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A. Classroom Routine 


1, 


Teach your own name carefully and 
accurately. 


Learn the names of students quickly, 


. Study carefully the seating plan of 


students. 


Keep accurate record of absences and 
tardiness. 


5. Get all reports in on time. 


10. 


Familiarize yourself with procedures 
and forms of school. 


Maintain a neat room with attractive 
bulletin boards. 


Keep room well ventilated and 
lighted. 


Impress on students the importance of 
respect for school property. 


Have a definite system for collecting 
and distributing materials, to avoid 
confusion. 


B. Teaching Procedures and Methods 


1, 


Be on time; have everything ready to 
start class work. 


2. Use variety of teaching methods. 


10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


Make assignments definite and clear. 


. Encourage students to report on any- 


thing of interest to them and the 
class, of current nature which per- 
tains to the course. 

Word questions clearly so that stu- 
dents know what you are asking them. 
Encourage students to answer ques- 
tions rather than having you do all 
the talking. 

Before starting anything be sure you 
get the attention of every member of 
the class. 


Deviate from lesson plan when neces- 
sary. 

Create opportunities for all students 
to participate. 

Choose visual material which corre 
lates with subject matter. 

Allow supervised study time. 


Make necessary explanations about 
corrected papers. 

Keep informed on school activities by 
reading the bulletin and. remind stu- 
dents of coming events. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


19, 


21. 


HELPFUL HINTS ON CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


Vary methods of discussion, such as 
dramas, radio-form programs, psycho- 
dramas, panel discussions, group dy- 
namics, debates. 


Avoid being sidetracked. 


Stop trying to teach students some- 
thing which they cannot learn. 


Avoid difficult assignments when you 
first begin. 
Recognize that high school students 


like to work hard at worth-while 
tasks. 


Make all students feel they are es- 
sential to the success of the classroom. 


Give a reasonable amount of praise to 
the class as a whole and to individual 
members. 

Strive to include all students in class 
activity. 

Make every effort to avoid all sug- 
gestion of criticism or anger before 
group. 

Explain errors to student individu- 


ally rather than before a whole class, 
when an individual matter. 


. Use large, legible handwriting on 


blackboard. 


Provide laboratory type of situation 
in which students solve problems by 
extensive use of instructional materi- 


als. 


Stand on your own feet; avoid ask- 
ing supervising teacher for help while 
class is in session. 


Learn to “ride your eye” over the 
whole class. 


Explain and clarify your system of 
evaluation. 


Set up class goals democratically so 
that all will feel responsible for 
achievement. 


Close work of class in time to collect 
materials and books, leave room in 
order, etc. 


C. Guidance and Counseling 


1, 


2. 


Learn something of the background 
(home situation, health records, test 
scores, anecdotal records, etc.) of 
each student. 


Recognize individual differences. 


3. 


Establish feeling of confidence so that 
student feels free to ask your assist- 
ance in personal and school problems. 


. Be accessible for student conferences. 


Maintain and help keep up to date 
cumulative records. 


Show continued interest and follow- 
up in assisting students to solve their 
problems. 


Share your knowledge and under- 
standing of students with other teach- 
ers. 


Seek information and advice from 
other school personnel (deans, at- 
tendance clerk, coaches, study hall 
teachers, nurse, other teachers.) 


D. Class Management 


2. 


Base your discipline on a DO rather 
than a DON’T basis. 


Use the standards of the group as a 
foundation of your disciplinary meas- 
ures. 


Do not allow 
around room. 


Expect good conduct and high stand- 
ards of work. 


students to wander 


Be sympathetic and understanding 
but firm in your dealings with stu- 
dents. 


Maintain a certain reserve and be 
friendly rather than “chummy.” 


Try to adopt and extend this philoso- 
phy: “I like you, even though I do 
not like what you do.” 


Be just and fair. 


9. Avoid yelling at class to keep order. 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


Avoid threats. 


Stop minor disturbances before they 
become major problems. 


Treat disciplinary matters in a man- 
ner which indicates that your motive 
is to secure proper conditions for 
good class work and not to punish. 
If more severe measures are needed 
with certain individuals do not take 
care of the situation with the class as 
“on-lookers.” 


Encourage respect and honesty. 


Recognize factors which might pro- 
duce discipline cases, such as: physi- 
cal handicaps, physical conditions of 
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room, size of class, time of day, type 
of subject, interest in subject, atti- 
tude and aptitude. 


15. Make every effort to solve your own 
discipline problems; after exhausting 
your resources, refer cases to deans. 


E. Personal Traits 


1. Take criticism without being an “alibi 
Ike.” 


2. Be punctual in turning in lesson 
plans, reports, etc. 


3. Avoid harsh language and loud voice. 


4. Handle controversial subjects diplo- 
matically. 


5. Develop a sincere, wholesome sense 
of humor. 


6. Use proper English; avoid the exces- 
sive use of slang. 


7. Be courteous and expect courtesy. 
8. Avoid the use of sarcasm. 


9. Say what you mean and mean what 
you say. 


10. Be well groomed and well mannered. 


1l. Show sincere interest in students, 
school activities, co-workers. 


12. Be willing to admit you “don’t know 
all the answers.” 


13. Avoid subjecting students to ridicule 
and embarrassment; be tactful. 
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14. Develop initiative and resourcefulness, 


15. Uphold the ethics of the teaching 
profession. 


While the preceding list was the result 
of but one of several practical projects 
carried on in the workshop, it perhaps 
has the greatest appeal and use. It 
should be helpful to any inexperienced 
teacher — student teacher, beginning 
teacher, or teacher returning to the pro- 
fession after a period of time away from 
the challenge and stress of the class. 
room. 


Supervising teachers should find these 
suggestions helpful in their work with 
cadet teachers. The principal and col- 
lege supervisor should find them equally 
valuable in working with beginning 
teachers. 


The workshop group recognizes: that 
the list is not all inclusive, nor is it in 
any sense complete or exhaustive. Teach- 
ers and administrators are urged to use 
it, to add their own ideas, and to for- 
ward their suggestions for impovement 
to the Journal for a later revised publi- 
cation. 


Guidance and Teaching 


The classroom teacher occupies a key position in the total guidance program 
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of the modern secondary school. Guidance has come to be recognized as a much 
broader function than that of just counseling. Today guidance is conceived as a 
complete program designed to promote the life adjustment of the learner. This 
means that all aspects of the learner's relationship to his world must receive the 
intelligent and sympathetic attention of all those charged with the responsibility 
for his education. It is no longer possible to delegate the guidance responsibility 
to specialists whose contact with the student is occasional and specialized to some 
immediate and pressing problem. Such specialists have an important function to 
perform on the guidance team, but this function is not that of team captain. The 
classroom teacher is best situated to co-ordinate the guidance efforts of the school. 
It is the classroom teacher who has the most varied and continuous contact with 
the student. It is the classroom teacher who deals most directly with the largest 
number of learners. It is the classroom teacher who has the best opportunity to 
bring about socially desirable behavior changes. — Stanford S. Kight, in Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
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The Evolution of the County School 
Superintendency in California 


a is an historical investigation con- 
cerned with the chronological growth 
and legal basis of the county super- 
tendent of California; the development 
of financial support of the county super- 
intendency as a major school adminis- 
trative unit; and the concomitant change 
in procedures and practices in one 
county following the establishment of 
the County Service Fund. 


SCOPE 


The study involves two time-phases 
of educational progress in California. 
First, it deals with the period begin- 
ning in the early 1800’s and continuing 
through 1946. Secondly, it covers the 
period from 1947 to 1950. This divi- 
sion is used because new practices for 
financing the county superintendent of 
schools were incorporated in the 1947 
laws, particularly the County Service 
Fund. 

San Luis Obispo county was selected 
for the case study because it is typical 
in the sense that it is a “median” county 
in terms of population, average daily 
attendance, ethnic variations, etc. 


PURPOSE 


The study has as its major purpose 
the production of a resource document, 
historically and legally valid. Although 
the study is not evaluative in purpose, 
the historical and legal data, as well as 
the narration of changing practices, may 
be used for comparative purposes. Used 
for either negative or positive compari- 
son, it becomes evaluative. 


IMPORTANT ISSUES 


The importance of education is recog: 


By WILLIAM McCANN 





@ The striking growth in the importance 
and professional services of the office of 
county superintendent of schools in Cali- 
fornia during the past few years has 
brought an entirely new kind of service 
to the secondary schools. It has created 
the position of Coordinator of Secondary 
Education, from which the smaller high 
schools especially have benefitted great- 
ly. On that account, this summary and 
conclusions drawn from a study of these 
developments will be of interest to our 
readers. 

Dr. William McCann is Administrative 
Consultant in the Office of the San Luis 
Obispo County Schools. Before coming to 
his present position, he had extended ex- 





nized as essential to the development of 
each individual child, and to the welfare 
of society. It is, therefore, necessary 
that instruction of children in rural 
areas be as effective as in the best 
schools anywhere. The field of rural edu- 
cation comprehends not only schools in 
the open country, but also in villages 
and small cities that are socially and 
economically associated with agrarian 
pursuits. 


The leadership of rural schools still 
affects about one half the children in 
this country. In California, the major 
responsibility for this leadership falls 
upon the county superintendent of 
schools. His leadership must encompass 
a realistic philosophy as well as realistic 
purposes. It must keep the faith of our 
fathers while keeping pace with a chang- 
ing world. The case study is an his- 
torical and analytical investigation of 
such leadership in San Luis Obispo 
County. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. The degree of financial support 
afforded an agency of public education 
may not be criterion of a more abun- 
dant life for maturing school children; 
but it often is. 


2. The school district (California) 
did not yield sovereignty; it was by- 
passed, yet maintained a degree of 
authority. Aside from the metropolitan 
and city areas, most districts do not and 
cannot provide educational facilities and 
adequate personnel to make equalized 
educational opportunities a_ reality. 
Neither can the state from its isolated 
position meet the problems of equaliza- 
tion except in a general sense. The evi- 
dence points to the need of a larger 
administrative unit than the district but 
not divorced from it. The county, gen- 
erally, seems best suited to articulate 
the educational means of the district 
with the power of the state to affect a 
functional program for all children. 

3. Regardless of the intrinsic value 
of new approaches to educational prob- 
lems, only empirical practice, and that 
with all agents concerned, will lend 
worth to these approaches. Persistent 
refusal to accept the foregoing would 
make the county unit just another 
“authority.” Passive absorption of 
authoritative decisions is unlikely to 
stimulate dynamic teaching. 


4. The curriculum, recognized as all 
the learning experiences of pupils under 
the auspices of the school should evolve 
in some degree from the local situation. 
And, the course of study framework 
should be individual to each district 
within broad guide lines. The actual 
learning experience can take place only 
at the point of learning itself. County 
guide lines then must be suggestive and 
cooperative and non-obligatory. Cur- 
riculum materials developed at the 
county level must be of the resource 
type rather than teaching “directives.” 
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5. Curriculum development is a 
hardy perennial. It is a growing thing 
which adds new buds for our changing 
world as the dried leaves of other day 
practices fall away. Stimulation, at the 
county level, in bringing to bear an 
active teacher participation in the up- 
grading and the on-going of the cur- 
riculum, will bring the buds to fruition, 
This does not mean just the formation 
of teacher committees to “construct” 
other courses of study. At the district 
level it should consist largely of adapt- 
ing the State Framework for Public 
Education in California to local cir- 
cumstances. Leadership from the county 
unit, then, should be evidenced by the 
advisory guidance afforded. Supervision 
has probably sabotaged many well 
started revision programs by exercising 
authority or by emphasis on the status- 
role of supervisors. Emphasis must be 
placed on encouraging every teacher to 
assume leadership when his particular 
skill is most important. The group pro- 
cess, in a total developmental program, 
is invaluable. It motivates the parti- 
cipants to bring out the creative poten- 
tial of all members. Curriculum plan- 
ning and other aspects of educative 
process, attacked through groups, per- 
mits an individual to identify himself 
much more completely with the pur- 
poses to be achieved. The county unit 
must provide an alert guidance that the 
“talking” shall generate “action.” 


6. It is apparent that some teachers 
want something to go on, today. This 
demand must be met but not necessarily 
with an outline of rigid prescriptions. 
County leadership must be prepared to 
give or locate suggestions for activities 
and source materials. At times some 
type of demonstration may be in order 
to get across the “how” as well as the 
“why.” Demonstration may mean verbal 
description, classroom teaching, supply- 
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ing resource materials, previewing re- 


lated films, etc. 


7. Many teaching problems can be 
solved by the proper use of rich ex- 
periences. These experiences may often 
be obtained in meaningful ways through 
the use of sensory materials. Audio- 
visual materials furnish a close corol- 
lary to first hand experiences. The 
Audio-Visual Division of the County 
School’s Office must be expanded and 
kept up to date. 


8. The State Department of Public 
Instruction is the one agency with sufh- 
cient scope to offer leadership in the 
defining of the broad guide line of what 
is taught and how it is taught. The pub- 
lication of the Framework for Public 
Education in California is evidence that 
this role has been accepted. This prac- 
tice has not “trickled” through to all 
the other divisions of the department. 
It seems that there must be the same 
type of leadership which envisions the 
use of all possible agents and agencies, 
in dealing with the county intermediate 
unit. Although concentrated efforts are 
away from uniformity, there must re- 
main some degree of unity. Again, the 
State is probably the one agency with 
sufficient scope to provide leadership in 
effecting unity in types of services of- 
fered at the county level. This leader- 
ship should be expanded to provide 
thorough assistance in all areas of the 
internal organization and functions of 
the county school’s office as well. 


9. A majority of the counties in the 
United States have only such super- 
visory help as the superintendent per- 
sonally can offer. The growth of the 
California superintendency as a chief 
agency in providing good educational 
opportunities for all children escapes in 


some degree, the complaint of lag in 
many states. On this basis, counties such 
as San Luis Obispo may be tentatively 
congratulated. 

10. The county superintendent of 
schools cannot afford the luxury of as- 
suming that the public understands his 
purposes in promulgating varied educa- 
tional services. Public schools represent 
one institution that is common to all 
Americans. Nevertheless, it is foolhardy 
to believe that people generally under- 
stand the practices and the aims of to- 
day’s schools—and just as foolhardy 
to think that they will not express their 
opinions anyway. Opportunities for cre- 
ative public relations projects are un- 
limited. The County Schools Depart- 
ment should capitalize on these oppor- 
tunities. The extent to which the public 
is willing to be taxed is in almost direct 
proportion to their understanding and 
confidence in public schools. Inasmuch 
as the schools belong to the people, they 
should know what goes on in their 
schools. Professional leadership in the 
area of public relations must constitute 
an added service at the county level. 

11. The culmination of this program 
is not possible through the efforts of 
any single person—nor a small segment 
of professional educators—for it has as 
its base the assumption of cooperative 
responsibility. In whatever manner the 
group process is invoked, regardless of 
the sequence of execution, the pro- 
ficiency in develeping the expanding 
program would be measured only by 
its functionalism. 

12. The answer will be found only 
through cooperative experiences. Ob- 
servable improved behaviors will serve 
as guide lines. Qualitative analysis by 
students themselves will be the criteria 
of evaluation. 








Recommendations, Minimum Standards 
For County-Level Guidance Services* 


GENERAL GUIDANCE SERVICES 


California county educational pro- 
grams vary so widely with respect to 
several factors such as total average 
daily attendance, degree of educational 
development, philosophy of leading edu- 
cators, educational achievement level of 
local citizenry, racial composition, geo- 
graphical factors, standards of living, 
and other socio-economic factors that it 
would seem presumptuous to set up spe- 
cific minimum standards. There are, 
however, certain broad recommenda- 
tions, including suggested minimum 
standards, which should receive consid- 
eration when general guide-lines are 
being formulated. 


California county offices should pro- 
vide adequate guidance services. The 
small counties, which individually are 
unable to provide these services, should 
explore the avenue of cooperation with 
neighboring counties, school districts, 
colleges, city districts, or other county 
departments in the development of the 
necessary staff. 

It is recommended that the ratio of 
one county-level guidance worker for 
each three thousand average daily at- 
tendance served by the county office be 
considered a minimum. Guidance worker 
is meant to include psychologist, psycho- 
metrist, special education specialist, 
guidance coordinator, tests and measure- 
ment supervisor, research supervisor, 
counselor, and child welfare and attend- 
ance supervisor. 

One guidance-attendance clerical per- 
son should be provided for each two 
guidance-attendance professional _per- 
sons. 

County-level guidance staffs should 
devote at least half of their total guid- 
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By DANIEL W. LANGSTON 





@ Guidance is the topic dealt with most 
frequently in the Journal according to a 
recent analysis of its contents for the past 
fifteen years. The growing importance of 
the County School Department as detailed 
in Dr. McCann‘s article in this issue shows 
the need for the establishment of stand- 
ards for guidance services in county of- 
fices. A remarkably large number of key 
guidance workers in California have col- 
laboraied with Dr. Langston in formulat- 
ing this list of minimum essentials. 


Dr. Langston completed this study last 
year while he was Curriculum Laboratory 
Service Coordinator for the San Diego 
County School Department. He has this 
fall taken up his new duties as Director 
of Child Services, Portland, Oregon Public 
Schools. His Ed.D. Degree was earned at 
Stanford University. 





ance-attendance staff time to activities 
which are primarily preventive rather 
than corrective. 

County-level guidance workers should 
provide direct services to children on an 
interim basis where the local school dis- 
tricts are not yet in a position to assume 
such responsibility. 

It should be clearly understood by all 
administrators and local teaching per- 





* The recommendations and suggested minimum stand- 
ards were developed with the generous cooperation of a 
committee composed of the following members: David H. 
Barnes, Coordinator of Guidance-Attendance Service, San 
Diego County; Larry Belanger, Coordinator of Guidance, 
Orange County Schools; Frank Doyle, Chief, Bureau of 
Special Education, State Department; Donald Kitch, 
Chief, Bureau of Occupational Information and Guidance, 
State Department; H. B. McDaniel, Professor of Educa- 
tion and Psychology, Stanford University; Grace Nolan, 
Research and Guidance Coordinator, Los Angeles County 
Schools; Harry Smallenburg, Director of Research and 
Guidance, Los Angeles County Schools; Claude Wilson, 
Research and Guidance Coordinator, Los Angeles County 
Schools. 

The committee was first given a report on a research 
study, “Trends in County-level School Guidance Services 
in California,” which had been recently completed by 
the writer under the guidance of Professor H. B. Me 
Daniel, Stanford University. 

The committee was then given the recommendations 
and minimum standards which grew out of the study and 
which were first drafted by the writer. 

What is presented here is the outcome of the thinking 
of a qualified “jury” after it had heard the data and the 
proposed recommendations. 
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sonnel that it would not be possible for 
county office guidance specialists to pro- 
vide all of the needed direct guidance 
services to children—hence the emphasis 
on in-service education of teachers. 


SUPERVISION OF ATTENDANCE 


Since the basic functions of attend- 
ance supervisors and guidance workers 
are closely related it appears desirable 
to have the attendance service an integ- 
ral part of the guidance services. The 
problem of chronic illegal absence is 
implicitly a problem of mal-adjustment 
and therefore attendance workers must 
also be guidance workers. 


Guidance-attendance personnel should 
continue to make home visits in connec- 
tion with their attendance supervision 
responsibility. 

No tentative diagnosis of causations 
underlying nonattendance should be 
made without adequate information re- 
garding health status, home conditions, 
scholastic aptitude, significant personal- 
ity factors, and neighborhood influences. 

The case study and case conference 
method should be utilized in every ha- 
bitual nonattendance problem. 


The use of the county office confer- 
ence technique with attendance problem 
children and their parents should be ex- 
tended. Such conferences should follow 
home visits and intensive case study. 


In the analysis of an attendance prob- 
lem the worker should be fully convers- 
ant with employment opportunities and 
work experience opportunities as a 
sometimes major factor in the solution 
of such problems. 


SUPERVISION OF EMPLOYMENT 


Since part-time or full-time employ- 
ment is often a valuable adjunct in the 
treatment of adolescent school problems, 
the supervision of employment should 
remain an integral or delegated part of 
county-level guidance services. 


In order to avoid duplication of effort 
it is recommended that county offices co- 
operate with the state and local agencies 
in establishing more effective coopera- 
tive junior placement services. 

Since unemployment is again becom- 
ing a major youth problem, much great- 
er effort must be exerted in the future 
by county-level guidance workers to ob- 
tain the needed part-time or full-time 
jobs, particularly in urban areas, where 
the study showed junior employment 
opportuhities were more limited. 

The responsibility of issuing permits- 
to-employ involves the responsibility of 
supervision, which includes on-the-job 
and home observation. 

Every county office should strive to 
supervise vigorously the employment of 
minors to the point that no less than 90 
per cent of the regularly employed min- 
ors are covered by work permits. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICES 


Special education and guidance serv- 
ices should be part of an integrated serv- 
ice. The county-level special education 
service should be organizationally a part 
of the county-level guidance service. 

The degree to which county offices 
have met their special education respon- 
sibility can be estimated in terms of the 
availability of special education service 
to county children. The scale in Table I, 
which is based on available research, 
provides a rough measure of the effect- 
iveness of county office effort. This par- 
ticular scale takes into consideration the 
difficulties encountered in initiating a 
program and should not be considered 
as a scale for rating a saturation pro- 
gram. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 


While the psychological services are 
only one facet of a well-rounded county- 
level guidance program, they appear to 
be essential. Professional psychological 
services cannot be offered unless the 
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TABLE I 
SCALE OF SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICES PROVIDED BY CALIFORNIA COUNTIES 

















ITEM 


Per 1000 ADA Per School Year 








County Average ** 





Pe 


ie 








Number of students enrolled in special training classes for 
the mentally retarded -...--_.-.----.----- 
Number of hearing examinations --....---- 
Number of speech tests ....-.------------ 
Number of students enrolled in special classes for the 
physically handicapped -...............-_- 
Number of students receiving home tutoring 


Poor* 1948-49 Good * 
sadSaieeomatoaniaamiticcoes 0.5 1.3 5.0 
ausnidiaimenalh lies codienesiisi 100.0 278.0 400.0 
PTS er a Nias 10.0 28.0 40.0 
sth caodene 0.5 1.2 4.0 
a er 0.5 15 5.0 














* These judgments are based on the distribution of responses for the school year 1948-49. (The recency of manda- 
tory legislation regarding the mentally retarded (1947) and the physically handicapped (1948) should be consid. 


ered in using these figures.) 
** These averages are taken directly from the responses. 


services of professionally trained per- 
sonnel are available. It appears reason- 
able to assume, therefore, that every 
California county office which is sincere 
in its effort to offer such services should 
employ, at least on a part-time basis in 
cooperation with neighboring counties 
or other agencies, a fully qualified 
school psychologist. Beyond that, coun- 
ty-level psychological services cannot be 
considered adequate until there is at 
least one county-level educational psy- 
chologist for each six thousand average 
daily attendance in the county. (County 
excludes chartered cities with over fif- 
teen hundred average daily attendance 
which are not entitled to county-level 
curricular services. ) 


County offices should not employ psy- 
chometrists to assist the county-level 
psychologists except as required by law 
to implement the special training class 
program. 

The major portion of direct county- 
level psychological services to children 
should be to the smaller elementary and 
secondary schools. Larger elementary 
and secondary schools must be encour- 
aged to employ their own psychologists 
and psychometrists. County-level psy- 
chological services to such schools 
should consist largely of consulting and 
coordinating services directed toward 
in-service education. 


The yardstick of effectiveness of 
county-level psychologists should be the 
extent to which local school districts 
have employed their own psychologists 
or have provided their own psychologi- 
cal services. Since the county psycholo- 
gist’s responsibility is chiefly that of in- 
service education, his _ effectiveness 
should not be measured by the number 
of individual, Rorschach, or Thematic 
Apperception Tests administered, or the 
case load handled in any given year. 

The in-service education of local 
school guidance personnel and the edu- 
cation of parents and other citizens on 
the critical need for adequate psycho- 
logical service is the important phase of 
county-level psychological services. The 
attempt to provide the needed psycho- 
logical services for children directly has 
usually resulted in such a flood of re- 
ferrals that the county office psycholo- 
gist is soon swamped, and in turn is 
prevented from performing his greater 
responsibility of in-service education. 

Parents, teachers, and citizens must 
understand that the process of diagnosis 
and effective therapy consumes much 
time. To over-sell the psychological serv- 
ices which are psychologist can provide, 
even under good conditions of one psy- 
chologist for each six thousand children 
(a condition which does not exist ac- 
cording to this ‘study anywhere in the 
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State) is to render even more difficult 
the road towards establishing proper 
standards of service. 


County psychologists must carefully 
select their cases so that teachers and 
parents are led to understand what can 
effectively be done for children who are 
disturbed. Careful case selection, ac- 
curate diagnosis, and effective therapy 
with a follow-up program in each case 
will do more to bring about the day 
when adequate psychological services 
for children are provided than will the 
procedure wherein referrals are indis- 
criminately accepted regardless of the 
adequacy of the county-level staff to 
handle them effectively. 


County office psychologists, if provid- 
ed in the ratios indicated above, should 
be able to accept one referral per school 
year for each three hundred average 
daily attendance. This arrangement 
should make it possible for county-level 
psychologists to do a thoroughly pro- 
fessional job of diagnosis and treatment 
of the less seriously disturbed children. 


‘More serious cases should be referred 


to specialized services such as the State 
Mental Hygiene Clinic or to private 
psychiatrists. This load should permit 
the county-level educational psycholo- 
gist to discharge his major responsi- 
bility of stimulating or coordinating the 
development of adequate psychological 
services in the larger elementary and 
secondary schools of the county. 


County-level guidance specialists 
should concern themselves with creating 
interest in and a feeling of need for the 
newer psychometric instruments which 
are not at the time being used by local 
district guidance personnel. After the 
local district assumes the responsibility 
for using the test instruments it is no 
longer desirable that county-level spe- 
cialists perform the function. 


In addition to the employment of psy- 
chologists, county offices must recognize 


that the presence of qualified psychiatric 
social workers are essential in any ef- 
fective therapeutic program. Further- 
more, it is hoped that county offices will 
recognize the need for services of psy- 
chiatrists, at least on a consulting basis. 

County-level educational psychologists 
must work effectively in helping local 
guidance personnel to identify, diagnose, 
and treat the less seriously disturbed 
children, and to refer elsewhere those 
children whose needs require skills be- 
yond that possessed by either local guid- 
ance personnel or county-level psycholo- 
gists. In order to do this more adequate- 
ly, the latter must in turn be involved in 
an effective in-service education pro- 
gram, which can be significantly imple- 
mented by the assistance of a psychia- 
trist. 

Educators in general, and guidance 
personnel specifically, must accept the 
leadership responsibility for developing 
adequate community guidance clinics. 
In order to do this job, educators must 
encourage cooperation with other inter- 
ested community agencies. 


INDIVIDUAL CASE STUDIES 


The county office individual case stud- 
ies, which are always made in coopera- 
tion with local school personnel, provide 
one of the most effective vehicles for in- 
service education in guidance. There- 
fore, each case study must be a complete 
and professional collection and study of 
all pertinent facts relating to an individ- 
ual. This requires a minimum total of 
six hours to obtain and assemble. The 
additional insights into causations, 
which the thorough case study always 
promotes, must then be made available 
to the parties most vitally concerned. 
These parties usually include the child, 
the parents, the local school counselor, 
and interested teachers. It is recom- 
mended that more time and attention be 
given to the follow-up phase of the case 
study because this aspect is rich in 
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learning opportunity. Furthermore, the 
responsibilities of all parties in the ther- 
apeutic program must be emphasized be- 
cause most successful efforts to help a 
child involve the cooperation of several 
adults. 

County-level guidance specialists 
should carry on at least one individual 
case study in each school served by the 
county office, largely to promote teacher 
growth in understanding of children’s 
needs and skill in meeting these needs. 
The county office guidance worker 
should very carefully select each case so 
that the prognosis is good and so that 
it will involve many causes and many 
series of therapeutic activities. This will 
aid local teachers to understand the 
principle of multiple causations and the 
need for adopting the multiple hypo- 
theses approach to maladjustment. 

The county-wide adoption of a uni- 
form California State cumulative record 
form is strongly recommended since this 
will permit the development of a work- 
able system for transferring such rec- 
ords, not only within the county, but 
state-wide. 

The leadership responsibility for de- 
veloping such a county-wide transfer 
system, one in which local school per- 
sonnel will feel the need and desirability 
to cooperate, rests squarely on county- 
level guidance personnel. 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


It is essential that an adequate portion 
of each week be devoted to professional 
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growth. An effective program of in- 
service education in guidance for local 
teachers and guidance personnel is a 
prerequisite for any continually improy.- 
ing service. While discussion groups, 
lectures, workshops, and conferences 
are valuable vehicles in such a program, 
county-level guidance specialists must 
give greater consideration to the employ- 
ment of devices which increase under- 
standing and skill on the action, rather 
than the merely verbal level. The use of 
child study groups which consider real 
cases, demonstrations, and clinic case 
work are techniques which have demon- 
strated their value in bringing about the 
desirable behavior changes. 


The professional journals in the field 
of psychology and guidance which are 
available to county-level guidance spe- 
cialists are important to the professional 
growth of county-level workers. An esti- 
mate of the effectiveness of in-service 
education of county-level workers can 
often by gauged by the number of such 
professional journals coming into the 


county each month. Unfortunately, the 


number of county office subscriptions to 
such professional journals does not in 
itself provide a means of estimating the 
extent to which county guidance workers 
have created a similar awareness on the 
part of local guidance personnel. 


The in-service education activities of 
a county can be further evaluated by 
reference to the rough scale shown in 


Table II. 


TABLE II 
SCALE OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION ACTIVITIES OF CALIFORNIA COUNTIES 








ITEM 


Per 1000 ADA Per School Year 


County Average * 
Poor ** 1948-49 





Good ** 





1. Number of county office sponsored group meetings directed 
toward the in-service education of teachers in guidance_-_--- 0.5 17 3.0 
2. Estimated per cent of teachers in the counties reached by 


the in-service education program ~...........------.------ 


54.0 75.0 








* These averages are taken directly from the responses. 


®* These judgnients are based on the distribution of responses as reported. 
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PARENT EDUCATION SERVICES 


Parent education is a growing respon- 
sibility of county office guidance person- 
nel. Careful reading of psychological 
literature shows that almost all chil- 
dren’s problems are adult created. Chil- 
dren are maladjusted largely through 
unsatisfactory adult contacts. Since the 
above statements are defensible, parent 
education becomes a major responsi- 
bility of county-level guidance workers. 

On the basis of the questionnaire 


results, the scale shown in Table III pro- 
vides a rough estimate of county office 
activity in this vital area. 


COORDINATION OF COUNTY OFFICE AND 
DISTRICT GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 


Another major responsibility of coun- 
ty-level guidance workers is to stimulate 
and coordinate the development of better 
local school guidance programs. 

County office activity and effectiveness 
in this area can be estimated by refer- 
ence to the scale shown in Table IV. 


Tase Ill 
SCALE OF PARENT EDUCATION SERVICES IN CALIFORNIA COUNTIES 








ITEM 


Per 1000 ADA Per School Year 
County Average ** 











Poor* 1948-49 Good * 

l. The number of group meetings devoted to parent education 
DEES oc cadecsscnmippdindhapnepengrcougneeneeyneee 0.2 0.7 3.0 

2. The number of articles other than feature columns in the 

field of parent education in guidance which appeared in 
county newspapers per school year ....-......--..-------- 0.5 14 5.0 








* These judgments are based on the distribution of responses as reported for the school year 1948-49. 


** These averages are taken directly from the responses. 
EVALUATING EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


The evaluation program should be 
cooperatively developed. 

County-level guidance specialists 
should devote at least 10 per cent of 
their total time to evaluating local school 
district educational programs. Part of 
this time should be devoted to determing 


local school district. 

Standardized tests have a place in the 
evaluation program, but are inadequate 
in any complete program since they only 
provide aid in estimating pupil progress 
in the skill areas. 

Study of the scale shown in Table V 
should be helpful in estimating the ef- 
fectiveness of county office effort in this 


the guidance services needed by the area. 


TABLE IV 
SCALE OF COUNTY OFFICE COORDINATION OF DISTRICT GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 








Per 1000 ADA Per School Year 
County Averez: ** 
1948-49 





ITEM 


Poor® Good* 





1. Number of group meetings (sponsored by county staff guid- 

ance personnel) of local district guidance workers directed 

toward the coordination of school guidance programs___.... 0.1 0.6 1.0 
2. The per cent of guidance-attendance workers in the local 





school districts reached by such efforts 45.0 65.0 85.0 
3. The per cent of children in the counties who attended a 

school in which there was at least one full-time guidance 

worker ......- . 5.0 10.0 25.0 











* These judgments are based on the distribution of responses as reported for the school year 1948-49. 
* These averages are taken directly from the responses. 
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SCALE OF EVALUATION PROGRAMS IN CALIFORNIA COUNTIES 








Per 1000 ADA Per Schoo! Year 


























ITEM County Average ** 

Poor* 1948-49 Good* 

l. Per cent of county schools in which group intelligence tests 
were administered nee ™ 50.0 80.0 100.0 

2. Per cent of county schools in which group vocational interest 
or aptitude tests were administered anais 8 37.0 80.0 

3. Per cent of county schools in which group achievement tests 
were administered oot 50.0 75.0 100.0 

4. Per cent of county schools in which group personality tests 
te GED cngunkmanquapunscneqeensesenuunatcceee 10.0 15.0 25.0 

5. Per cent of county administrators reached by county-level 
evaluation service efforts 40.0 67.0 90.0 

6. Per cent of teachers in the county reached by the county- 
level evaluation efforts. 25.0 50.0 75.0 











* These judgments are based on the distribution of responses as reported for the school year 1948-49. 


** These averages are taken directly from the responses. 


- It is poor policy for county office 
personnel to continue administering 
standardized tests after local school per- 
sonnel recognize the need for such tests 
and are able to administer them. 

County office guidance personnel 
should concern themselves increasingly 
with the development and introduction 
of evaluation techniques designed to 
facilitate estimation of pupil growth in 
the areas of the curriculum which are 
more difficult to measure but probably 
more important, such as attitudes, ideals, 
and behavior traits. 

With the development and introduc- 
tion of a broad concept of evaluation, 
such a program should consider the 
statement of educational objectives and 
the securing of data bearing on them. 
The county office should offer assistance 
with methodological procedures. It 
should, for instance, lead in the develop- 
ment of adequate testing programs to 
meet individual district needs and might 
then consider providing machine scor- 
ing facilities to local districts. 

MENTAL HYGIENE EDUCATION 

The development of an effective 
mental hygiene education program is a 
central feature in the long range preven- 
tive efforts of a county guidance-attend- 


ance service and should, therefore, be 
included as one of the major responsi- 
bilities of county-level guidance-attend- 
ance specialists. The importance of men- 
tal hygiene education is evidenced by 
the fact that even though this service 
was not listed on the composite chart as 
a responsibility of county guidance-at- 
tendance personnel approximately 50 
per cent of the California county offices 
had assumed responsibility in this area 
by the school year 1948-49. The Gov- 
ernor’s Conference and the recent estab- 
lishment of the State Mental Hygiene 
Clinic in a few of the larger California 
cities is further evidence of the critical 
need for this type of service. 


It is recommended that county offices 
exert greater effort to establish mental 
hygiene clinics, properly staffed, before 


other agencies assume this responsibil _ 


ity. It is hoped that educators will meet 
the challenge since it appears likely that 


more such clinics will be established | 


Where size and finance permit, it is 
desirable that the county office or large 
local unit establish its own child guid: 
ance clinic, and in all locations the 
school should coordinate the develop: 
ment of such-.services for school chil- 


dren. 
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CONCLUSION 


There are many indications that the 
county-level educational services will be- 
come an even more important and ef- 
fective instrument in meeting one of 
our major responsibilities, that of equal- 
izing educational opportunity. County- 
level guidance workers, who function as 
an integral part of the larger service, 
have heavy responsibilities for realizing 
this worthy objective. They are directly 
responsible for providing leadership in 
the campaign for adequate guidance 
services, the need for which will con- 
tinue to increase as life becomes more 
complex. The fact that county-level 
workers do not have legal jurisdiction 
over the activities of local school guid- 
ance workers, lamented by some, is, in 
reality, a fortunate circumstance. There 
are many advantages to the loosely co- 
ordinated, decentralized guidance serv- 
ice which a county office can provide. 
The accent is quite properly on local 
school district responsibility for estab- 
lishing and maintaining its own guid- 
ance program. Teachers and local school 
officers are encouraged to play a large 
part, since it is in the local school, after 
all, where most of the guidance, both 
preventive and therapeutic, must be 
centered. The county office is responsi- 
ble only for coordinating, consulting, 
and providing specialized services. The 
county office type of organization makes 


available highly specialized personnel 
which the local schools cannot otherwise 
provide for themselves. The staff rela- 
tionship which county ‘office personnel 
have with local school personnel is 
highly conducive to effective profes- 
sional leadership. Guidance is integrated 
with education and the in-service educa- 
tion of teachers is facilitated. With mod- 
ifications this type of service is applic- 
able to all sizes of counties. It is flexible 
and yet it offers a complete functioning, 
supervised program, with guidance serv- 
ice in every school. 

It is essential, of course, that county- 
level guidance workers be thoroughly 
competent. Not only must they be skilled 
guidance technicians, they must be pro- 
fessional educators who have demon- 
strated leadership ability. They must 
also have keen insight and powers of 
observation if they are to stimulate and 
coordinate the development of adequate 
guidance services for children in the 
county schools of California. 


It is hoped that when there is 
recognition of the critical role that 
county-level guidance workers play in 
equalizing educational opportunity and 
in more adequately providing for the 
needs of children, then other educators 
and citizens alike will demand that nec- 
essary provision be made for meeting 
the suggestions and minimum standards 
which grew out of this study. 
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FOREIGN TEACHING EXCHANGES FOR 1952-1953 APPLICATIONS 
OCTOBER 15, DEADLINE 


Application for opportunities for U. S. elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers to teach in national schools of certain countries under the Fulbright and other 
exchange programs, 1952-1953, must be made by October 15, 1951. Announce- 
ment is made in the Journal at this time to remind those who are interested in 
studying and/or teaching abroad that application must be made early. 


The Department of State, the Board of Foreign Scholarships and Office of 
Education announce opportunities for approximately 200 experienced American 
elementary and secondary school teachers under the Fulbright Educational Ex- 
change Program authorized by Public Law 584 (79th Congress). The countries, 
the nature and number of teaching opportunities in the national schools for the 
school year 1952-53, grouped under three plans are as follows: 


PLAN I — Interchange Programs for Teachers Whose Schools will Grant a 
Leave of Absence with Salary and Accept a Foreign Teacher. — Teachers selected 
for positions under this plan will continue to receive salaries from their own school 
systems. Successful candidates in the France and the United Kingdom competitions 
will receive travel grants in foreign currency under the Fulbright Exchange Pro- 
gram for the approximate cost of round-trip travel. 





Approximate 
Number of 
Teachers 
Canada — all grades and subjects; (not under the Fulbright Program, therefore 
travel grants are not available) .......-....--- nee = 25 
France — for teachers of French in high schools and junior colleges_......-.._- 8 
United Kingdom — all subjects and grades_..._..--._---.-------------------- 100 


PLAN II — Interchange Programs for High School and Junior College Teach- 
ers Whose Schools Will Grant a Leave of Absence without Salary and Will Pay 
a Dollar Salary to a Foreign Teacher. — Under this plan the teacher will receive 
in foreign currency a salary from the Ministry of Education on a maintenance 
grant under the Fulbright Exchange Program and will receive travel grants as in 


Plan I. 








Approximate 
Number of 
Teachers 
Austria — for teachers of English and other subjects, who know German-_-.---- 4 
Belgium and Luxembourg — for teachers of French.....---------------------- 4 
France — for teachers of French 4 
Italy — for teachers of Italian and teachers of history, occupational therapy, 
nursing and pediatric nursing, with a knowledge of Italian_...........-.... 6 
Netherlands — all high school subjects...............-----------.---.----.--- 10 
Norway — for teachers of Norwegian and teachers who know Norwegian__---.-- 5 


PLAN III — Grants for Teachers Who Can Secure a Leave of Absence 
without Salary and for Applicants not currently under Teaching Contracts. — 
This plan is a “one-way” operation and the teacher will receive in foreign cur- 
rency a maintenance grant, round-trip oceanic transportation and U. S. domestic 
travel when it can be purchased with a foreign currency. 
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Approximate 
Number of 
Teachers 
Egypt — all grades and subjects___- she man 5 
Iran — agriculture, English, and vocational education.-.._._...........---------- 5 


Netherlands — education of the blind, home economics, mathematics, physical 
education (men and women), industrial management, economics, English, 
biology, history, chemistry, and physics................ 15 

Turkey — English, nursing education and vocational guidance._- 5 








Terms of Award: Maintenance awards, in foreign currency, are usually for a 
single school year and are sufficient to cover living expenses of the teacher and 
dependents. Transportation awards are granted to teachers but not to their 
dependents. 


Income Tax Liability: The U. S. Treasury Department has recently informed 
the Department of State that awards received by U. S. teachers under the Ful- 
bright Program are taxable. The decision further indicated that the income tax 
is payable in dollars. 


Qualifications: Applicants for these positions should have at least a bachelor’s 
degree, additional graduate work, preferably the master’s degree, and a minimum 
of three years of successful teaching experience. They should be of good moral 
character, in vigorous good health, emotionally mature and well adjusted and 
adaptable. They must be citizens of the United States. While age limits are not 
rigid, teachers between the ages of 25 and 50 are most likely to be accepted and 
placed abroad. As indicated above it is somewhat necessary that candidates have 
a competence in the language of the country in which they wish to teach. Finally, 
candidates for exchange must have a genuine interest in a foreign culture and 
educational system and the ability and desire to interpret American education 
and life. 


Application Procedure: Teachers interested in these opportunities may secure 


application blanks from their superintendent of schools or headmaster, or from the | 
Educational Service Abroad Branch, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, — 


Washington 25, D.C. Applications must be submitted before October 15, 1951. 
Announcements for 1953-54 will be made in the Journal in the Spring. 


High School Speech Contests 


High school speech contests are a definite part of the over-all program of 
speech education which we need because of the possibilities expressed in the 
objectives. However, they serve best the purpose of training students with superior 
ability and interest in speech. They are in no sense a substitute for an integrated, 
well coordinated program of speech instruction in the secondary school on the cur- 
ricular basis. Sound educational philosophy does not indicate the expansion of 
contest programs merely to give more training to more students. The logical solu- 
tion for that point is to provide adequate classroom and course work for the great 
majority of “normal” students in speech who need increased proficiency, and to 
allow those in the special interest and ability group to be the principal recipients — 
of further instruction via contest programs. — Dr. Karl F. Robinson, of North- 
western University, in North Central Association Quarterly. 
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Mira Costa High School Tells of 
Its Ninth Grade Counseling Through 
Freshmen Problems Classes. — A 
significant part of the Freshmen Prob- 
lems program at Mira Costa High 
School, Manhattan Beach, is the coun- 
seling of ninth grade students in the 
choice of their future course of study, 
reports Lloyd Waller, Principal. Follow- 
ing a thorough investigation of voca- 
tional possibilities, students make a 
study of the curriculum offered at this 
school and of the preparation this cur- 
riculum gives for achieving their de- 
sired vocational goals. 

The specific procedure followed in 
assisting the student to set up his course 
of study for his last three years of high 
school consists of the following steps. 
First, the Freshmen Problems teacher 
helps the student acquire information 
about the occupational world. The stu- 
dent is made familiar with the many 
occupational possibilities. He learns the 
qualifications and educational prepara- 
tion required for each and the advant- 
ages and disadvantages of each occupa- 
tion. Second, the teacher assists the stu- 
dent in gaining a better and clearer un- 
derstanding of his interests, aptitudes, 
and vocational possibilities. Third, the 
student is helped to see his individual 
place in the world of work. Finally, the 
student is provided with information 
upon which he can base intelligent deci- 
sions relative to setting up vocational 
goals with the preparatory steps neces- 
sary to the ultimate achievement of 
these goals. 

The student, having reached certain 
conclusions regarding his future voca: 


tion, is then ready to study the various 
opportunities he is offered in the high 
school curriculum. He makes a study of 
the various courses and of the subject 
requirements of each. He decides wheth- 
er he wishes to take a business course, 
a homemaking course, an industrial arts 
course, or a liberal arts course. His 
decisions will depend greatly upon 
whether or not he plans to attend a 
university, a junior college, or end his 
formal education when he completes 
high school. The student learns the re- 
quirements for college entrance, both 
subject and scholarship requirements. It 
is made clear to the student that he can 
first attend a junior college if he is un- 
able to fulfill the university require- 
ments and then, later, enter the univ- 
ersity. 

After the student has studied the cur- 
riculum thoroughly, he is asked to select 
a course of study he wishes to follow 
and then the various subjects within 
that course. He takes this home and dis- 
cusses it with his parents. It is at this 


. time that a letter is sent home with the 


student together with a schedule of 
times when the parents may have an 
opportunity to meet with the Freshmen 
Problems teacher and discuss these 
plans. These conferences are held in 
both the afternoon and the evening to 
accommodate as many parents as pos- 
sible, and there are numerous dates 
from which the parents can select. 
Whenever possible, it is desirable for 
both parents to be present at the con- 
ference and for the student to be there 
also. During the conference the teacher 
discusses the results of the aptitude tests 
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the student has taken, the interests he 
has shown, and his achievement during 
the past school year. At this conference 
the parents have an opportunity of see- 
ing what courses are available at Mira 
Costa and to approve or disapprove the 
choices their child has made. The deci- 
sions that are made will hold during the 
next three years unless the student se- 
cures the written approval of his parents 
to make a change. The students under- 
stand, however, that should their voca- 
tional or college plans change at any 
time they are free to make the neces- 
sary changes in their program. 

Thirteen and fourteen-year-old young- 
sters may seem rather young to be 
making decisions about their future vo- 
cations, but this is the time when they 
should start thinking about these things. 
At this age they should become aware 
of their abilities and develop their in- 
terests. Students who are planning to 
attend college will have to meet definite 
subject and scholarship requirements. It 
will be much easier for the students to 
start meeting these in their first years of 
high school than to wait until they are 
juniors or seniors and then realize that 
they do not have the necessary algebra, 
foreign language, or other required sub- 
jects. 

For the student who is not planning 
to attend college, it is equally as im- 
portant for him to have a certain goal 


in mind. After high school what will he 
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be prepared to do? It may be the busi. 
ness field, the industrial arts, or the 
homemaking field, but he should have 
something definite in mind and plan his 
course accordingly. 

There are 370 freshmen students and 
four Freshmen Problems teachers. The 
classes are so arranged that the Fresh. 
men Problems teacher has the same stu- 


dents for Freshmmn English. A class | 
period is one hour and fifty minutes in | 
length. The Freshmen Problems curricu. | 


lum is divided into six units, varying in 
length from three to seven weeks. 


1. Introduction to Mira Costa. 
a. Letter to parents about course, 
b. Autobiography. 


bo 


tion on how to use library. 

3. Citizenship, health and personality. 
4. Study of vocations — self analysis 
— tentative choice of career. 

5. Understanding the school curricu- 
lum. Plan a senior high school 
course. Student-teacher-parent con- 
ferences. 

6. Driver Education. 


Thus, the Orientation Department at 


Mira Costa High School has endeavored | 
to set up a program in which, during | 
the freshman year, the student, his par- 
ents, and the teacher work together to — 


start the student on the road to achiev: 
ing his ultimate vocational goal. 


Excessive Speed Did It 
Male drivers in 1950 were involved in more than 90 per cent of all U. S. 


Improving study habits—informa- ! 





automobile accidents .... Three out of four traffic accidents happen in clear 
weather on dry roads . . . About 75 per cent of last year’s automobile accidents 
involved passenger cars . . . . More than 80 per cent of all accidents last year on 
our streets and highways involved vehicles going straight . . . . An overwhelming 
majority of motor vehicles involved in accidents last year were reported in appar- 
ently good condition . . . . Fifty-seven per cent of last year’s fatal accidents oc- 
curred during hours of darkness . . . . Forty-two per cent of last year’s motor 
vehicle accidents involving injuries happened in the dark . . . . Saturday and Sun- 
day remain the most dangerous days of the week in traffic . . . . You are almost 
three times as likely to be killed in an automobile accident between seven and 
eight in the evening as you are between seven and eight in the morning.—From 
Traffic Safety Bulletin of the Travelers Insurance Company. 
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THINK BEFORE YOU WRITE. By William 
G. Leary and James Steel Smith. New 
York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1951. xiii + 490 pages. $2.25. 


This text’s title and appearence are 
disarmingly ordinary. The authors, who 
teach at California State Polytechnic 
College in San Luis Obispo, have pro- 
vided imaginative and forward-looking 
teachers of “freshman comp” with a tool 
which, upon careful examination, proves 
to be somewhat revolutionary. The text 
is disguised as one on writing, but it 
is really devoted to the problem of 
thinking, apparently on the assumption 
that one writes as well as one thinks. 
This “Textbook - Anthology” provides 
over forty selections, drawn from peri- 
odicals, science texts, history, fantasy, 
biography, and drama, which are in 
themselves a valuable collection of dif- 
ferent modes of writing. But the book 
offers much more than the usual antho- 
logical opportunities. 

The selections are chosen, apparently, 
according to two criteria: is the piece a 
good example of writing? or does it ex- 
plain something we should know when 
we write? The great value of this text 
lies not in the selections but in the prob- 
lems and introductory materials which 
lead up to and away from them. I ven- 
ture to say that this is the first text of 
its kind. The only material which is 
similar to it is found in the “Applica- 
tions” sections of S. I. Hayakawa’s 
Language in Thought and Action, but 
Leary and Smith have given us, in ef- 
fect, a whole book of such applications, 
carefully worked out and (according to 
the publisher) tested and criticized in 
c 


The scheme of the book is simple 


and permits great flexibility in perform- 
ance. The two major sections are de- 
voted to “straight thinking” and to 
communication. In the first part, atten- 
tion is given to the problems of examin- 
ing assumptions and testing inferences. 
Each sub-section (there are 11 in all) 
follows this pattern, in general: 


1. A general introduction to the selec- 
tions to follow, establishing certain 
general questions. 

2. Selections, each preceded by explana- 
tory notes and/or leading questions, 
and each followed by special “prob- 
lems” which call for writing and/or 
discussion. 

3. General problems, at the end of each 
section; these would, presumably, lead 
to major writing projects and are care- 
fully designed to capitalize on the in- 
terests of college students, to provide 
realistic goals, and to provide for ap- 
plications of the general points made 
in the selections and introductory pas- 
sages. 


The general problems are the gems of 
the text. Secondary teachers can also 
adapt these to their English classes, 
though they may wish to use less diffi- 
cult prose selections for average stu- 
dents. 

The typical “problem” which grows 
out of the selections provides informa- 
tion or deschibes a situation or quotes 
a statement and then calls for analysis 
of significance, possible courses of ac- 
tion or describes a situation or quotes 
sumptions, detection of slipshod think- 
ing, etc. Here is an example, from the 
end of the section on “Defining Your 
Terms”: 


4. As a stable, successful, and respected 
businessman in your home town, and 
as a member of the local chapter of a 
national veterans’ organization, you 
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have been asked to head the “Amer- 
icanism Committee” of your chapter. 
The avowed purpose of the committee 
is “to assist in safeguarding the Amer- 
ican way of life” in your town. Dis- 
cuss in detail how a knowledge of the 
importance of defining terms would 
assist you in performing this task skill- 
fully, wisely, and fairly. What are some 
of the pitfalls you would have to guard 
against? 

There is a notable absence of highly 
abstract terms in the introductory sec- 
tions, and the special and general prob- 
lems are well-designed to appeal to all 
kinds of interests; they are specific, 
practical, and placed in familiar settings. 
They should lead to very practical and 
sensible writing. 

The authors have applied to their 
task the best principles of writing, of 
educational psychology, and of general 
semantics. A student who had read this 
text conscientiously and had worked out 
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the majority of the problems would be 
better trained as a thinker, reader, 
writer — as a communicator in general 
—than most students who have been 
given conventional freshman composi- 
tion training. There is no emphasis on 
rhetorical devices, on grammatical “cor- 
rectness,” on tricks. This is only in. 
cidentally a text on writing. Basically, 
it is dedicated to the task of producing 
clear thought about the kinds of prob- 
lems which face us daily as well as 
those which are created for us by the 
“mass media” of communication. Leary 
and Smith’s work is a healthy sign of 
fresh thought applied to the problem of 
teaching young people, at all academic 
levels, to be clear thinkers and respon- 
sible communicators. 


— Joun CaFFREY 
Redwood City, California 


NEW BOOKS 


Publications recently received in the Journal office include the following 
books and pamphlets. 


Billett, Roy O., and Yeo, J. Wendell, Growing 
Up, and Teachers Manual. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1951. 

Growing Up, xi + 370 pp._------- $2.80 
Teacher’s Manual, ix + 123 pp._.$1.00 

Board of Education, City of Toronto, Centen- 
nial Story. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1950. xi + 306 pp. 

Bullis, H. Edmund, Human Relations in the 
Classroom, Course III. Wilmington, Dela- 
ware: Delaware State Society for Mental 
Hygiene, 1951. 250 pp. $3.00. 

Cooperative Inter-American Tests—Examiner’s 
Manual. Princeton, N. J.: Educational Test- 
ing Service. 

Crouse, William H., Automotive Service and 
Trouble Shooting, Workbook. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1951. v + 138 pp. $1.20. 

Crouse, William H., Automotive Tools, Work- 
book. New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1951. v + 112 pp. $1.20. 

Crow, Lester D., and Crow, Alice, High 
School Education. New York: The Odyssey 
Press, 1951. x + 533 pp. $3.75. 


DeBoer, John J., Kaulfers, Walter V., and 
Miller, Helen Rand, Teaching Secondary 
English. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951. 
xiii + 427 pp. $4.00. 

Dull, Charles E., Brooks, William 0O., and 
Metcalf, H. Clark, Modern Chemistry. New 
York: Henry Holt, 1950. Revised edition, 
xi + 564 pp. 

Dull, Charles E., Metcalf, H. Clark, and 
Brooks, William O., Modern Physics. New 
York: Henry Holt, 1951. Revised edition, 
x + 609 pp. $3.48. 

“Employment Outlook in Men’s Tailored 
Clothing Industry,” Bulletin No. 1010, U. S. 
Department of Labor. Washington, D.C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951. 
iv + 32 pp. 25 cents, 


Evaluation and Adjustment Series: 

Durost, Walter N., General Editor; Noll, 
Victor, Science Coordinator; Hunt, Erling, 
Social Studies Coordinator; Greene, Harry 
A., Language Arts Coordinator. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1951. 
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Mathematics 
Davis Test of Functional Competence in 
Mathematics 
Lankton First-Year Algebra Test 
Shaycoft Plane Geometry Test 
Snader General Mathematics Test 
Science 
Anderson Chemistry Test 
Dunning Physics Test 
Nelson Biology Test 
Read General Science Test 
Social Studies 
Crary American History Test 
Cummings World History Test 


Fehr, Howard F., Secondary Mathematics. 
Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Co., 1951. 
xi + 431 pp. $4.25. 

Fincher, Ernest B., Ferguson, John H., and 
McHenry, Dean E., American Government 
Today. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1951. viii + 583 pp. $3.20. 

Fisher, Lois, and Murr, Karl, You and Dem- 
ocracy. New York: E. P. Dutton Co., 1951. 
60 pp. $2.00. 

Fuhringer, Joseph, The Economics and Polit- 
ical Principles of Evolutionary Demorcary. 
Boston: The Christopher Publishing House, 
1951. 72 pp. $1.75. 

Gilman, Wilbur E., Aly, Bower, and Reid, 
Loren D., The Fundamentals of Speaking. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1951. x + 608 
pp. $4.00. 

Gold, Milton J., Working to Learn. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1951. x + 191 pp. 
$2.85 

Guiler, Walter Scribner, and Henry, Ralph L., 
Remedial English. New York: Ginn and 
Co., 1951. New Revised edition, iv + 205 
pp. $1.60. Diagnostic Tests and Re-Tests to 
accompany. 

Hagman, Harlan L., The Administraiton of 
American Public Schools. New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951. xii + 428 
pp. $4.00. 

Harry, David P., and Durost, Walter N., 
Essential High School Content Battery. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1951. 

Test Booklet, 28 pp. Per package of 
i hitttinwe-stemeteiageat deena net $4.60 
Separate Answer Sheets. Per 25, net $1.40 

Hart, Walter, A Second Course in Algebra. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1951. 2nd 
edition, enlarged. viii + 488 pp. $2.40. 

Hart, Walter, A First Course in Algebra. 
Boston: D. C. Health and Co., 1951. 2nd 
edition. ix + 389 pp. $2.28. 

Arthur, Principles of Cuidance and 
Pupil Personnel Work. New York: McGraw- 


Hill Book Co., 1951. 4th edition. xvi + 630 
pp. $4.75. 

Kilpatrick, William Heard, Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. New York: Macmillan, 1951. x + 
465 pp. $4.75. 


Korey, Edward L., and Runge, Edmond J., 
Economics. New York: Benj. O. Warren Co., 
Inc., 1951. xii + 708 pp. $3.52. 


Lief, Alfred, Harvey Firestone: Free Man of 
Enterprise. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1951. xi + 324 pp. $3.00. 


Life Adjustment Series: 

Remmers, H. H., and Hackett, C. G., What 

Are Your Problems? 48 pp. 

Yoder, Dale, You and Unions. 48 pp. 
Baths caplet: ndcienccccssneewonss $ .40 
Ten Ae 2 -dxkiniiniccadedcwnal $1.00 
Special quantity discounts. 

Yearly subscription to the series.__$3.50 
Chicago 4: Science Research Associates, 
1951. 

Mendenhall, C. B., and Arisman, K. J., 
Secondary Education. New York: William 
Sloane Associates, Inc., 195]. viii + 424 
pp. $3.75. 

Moon, Truman J., Mann, Paul B., and Otto, 
James H., Modern Biology. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1951. Revised edition. x + 698 
pp. $3.96. 

Mursell, James L., Using Your Mind Effec- 
tively. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951. ix + 
264 pp. $3.00. 

Norvell, George W., and Hovious, Carol, 
Conquest, Book 4. Boston 16: D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1951. xiii + 688 pp. 

Pierce, Wellington G., This Is Life. Boston: 
D. C. Heath, 1951. 324 pp. $2.60. 

“The Program of Elementary Teacher Edu- 
cation in California,” Bulletin, Vol. XX, No. 
3, April, 1951. Sacramento: California State 
Department of Education. 

Reeder, Ward G., The Fundamentals of Public 
School Administration. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1951. 3rd edition. xv + 756 pp. $5. 

Reynolds, Martha May, Children from Seed to 
Saplings. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951. 
2nd edition. xii + 334 pp. $3.75. 

Romero, Fernando, “Inter-American Coopera- 
tion in Vocational Education,” Series M on 
Vocational Education, No. 7, November, 
1950. Mimeographed. Washington, D.C.: 
Pan American Union, Dept. of Cultural 
Affairs, Division of Education. xvi + 187 
pp. $1.00. 

Sanford, Charles W., Hand, Harold C., and 
Spalding, Willard B., Editors, The Schools 
and National Security. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1951. xviii + 292 pp. $3.00. 

Smith, Glenn E., Principles and Practices of 
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the Guidance Program. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1951. xi + 379 pp. $3.25. 

Smith, Reed, Paxton, William, and Meserve, 
Basil G., Learning to Write. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1951. xii + 498 pp. $2.88. 

Stanford Conference on School Planning Re- 
port. Mimeographed. Stanford School of 
Education, September, 1951. 142 pp. $4.00. 

Strang, Ruth, An Introduction to Child Study. 
New York: Macmillan, 1951. 3rd _ edition. 
xi + 705 pp. $4.75. 

Thompson, Laura, Personality and Govern- 
ment: Findings and Recommendations of 
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the Indian Administration Research. Mexico, | 


D. F., Inter-American Institute, Liverpool, 
2, 1951. Distribution in U. S. A. by Institute 
of Ethnic Affairs, Inc., 810 18th Street, 


N.W., Washington, D.C. xviii + 229 pp. $2, | 


Tilton, J. W., An Educational Psychology oj 
Learning. New York: Macmillan, 1951. yij 
+ 248 pp. $3.50. 

Van Hagen, Winifred, Dexter, Genevieve, and 
Williams, Jesse Feiring, Physical Education 
in the Elementary School. Sacramento: 
California State Department of Education, 
1951. xiii + 1008 pp. 
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THE PERFECT COMBINATION FOR TEACHING HISTORY 
. « « « SOUTHWORTH TIME LINES AND TEXTBOOKS 
The American History Time Line and Date Chart 


All American History on a single graphic chart! 


Our Own United States 


The most challenging of all Senior High School histories. 


The Story of Our America 
A superb 1951 history text for Grades Seven and/or Eight. 
Early Days In the New World 
Long Ago In the Old World 
Two clear, colorful, 
Five and Six. 
The Iroquois Time Line and Date Chart for All History 
The highlights of all history, 4500 B.C. to the present. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


and attractive background texts for Grades 
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Clark, and Smith: 


Algebra: First Course 





A successful, unified mathematics program by Schorling, 


Second-Year Algebra: New Edition 
Modern-School Geometry: New Edition 
Modern-School Solid Geometry: New Edition 


Outstanding general mathematics books by Schorling, 
Clark, and Lankford: 


Mathematics in Life-— Basic Course 


Mathematics for the Consumer 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 5 
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